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Odd  how  trifles  from  the  past  will  sometimes  walk  with  you  through  the 
days — aye,  through  the  years. 

The  writer  recalls  an  old  rallying  cry  employed  at  the  high  school  he 
attended,  and  especially  on  the  occasion  of  interscholastic  sports.  The  cry 
was  short,  staccato,  terribly  imperative.  Simply  two  little  words :  "BE 
THERE!" 

Perhaps  to  the  casual  reader  this  will  mean  nothing.  Yet  it  will  come  to 
you  if  you  will  picture  the  enemy  team  about  to  kick  off  in  football,  or 
rushing  towards  the  goalie  or  your  team's  basket. 

In  the  field  of  human  relationships,  lucky  indeed  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  count  even  one  friend  of  the  BE  there  variety,  or  one  member  of 
his  family  who  can  absolutely  be  counted  upon  to  BE  there  in  time  of 
trouble. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  attended  the  same  high  school  was  taken  desperately 
and  unaccountably  ill  while  motoring  across  the  desert  from  Yuma  to  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  driving  alone,  and  had  caught  a  few  hours  of  sleep  at  Yuma, 
and  had  wisely  determined  to  avoid  the  coming  heat  b}'  crossing  the  desert 
before  dawn. 

Stricken  with  unbearable  pain,  he  pulled  his  car  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
He  collapsed  behind  the  wheel.  For  hours,  while  waves  of  physical  anguish 
swept  him,  he  lay  there.  Panic  threatened.  At  rare  intervals  the  headlights 
of  an  oncoming  truck  flashed  across  the  sands  and  through  the  blackness 
toward  him.  These  trucks  were  driven  by  fellow  men,  but  no  sooner  did 
they  appear  than  they  vanished. 

And  suddenly,  though  how  or  why  he  never  knew,  that  old  high  school 
rallying  cry  pierced  through  his  thoughts  of  pain,  and  his  thoughts  turned 
to  the  God  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  was  omnipotent  and  omnipresent. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  and  his  heart  and  knew  wath  a  certainty  that  changed  his 
whole  life,  that  God  was  there  beside  him  in  the  desert  night :  that  He  would 
somehow  see  him  through.  He  did.  .  .  . 

What  a  wonderful  solace  the  certainty  that  God  is  a  BE   there   Friend. 
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ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS    ISSUE 


Virginia  Millar  i^Role  on  the  Waters, 
page  7)  is  really  a  pen  name  for  Virginia 
Watson,  who  was  born  in  Kansas  but 
has  lived  most  of  her  life  in  California. 
Laguna  Beach  is  an  excellent  place  to 
gather  background  information  on  Hol- 
b^wood  stars,  we'd  say.  When  we  asked 
her  for  a  little  personal  information  to 
give  you  in  "The  Low-Down,"  she  re- 
plied, "I  should  have  written  you  sooner, 
but  requests  for  biographical  material 
always  floor  me.  I  love  to  read  bits  in 
magazines  about  authors,  but  I  hate  to 
write  'em." 

She  says,  however,  that  she  has  sold 
a  number  of  stories  to  various  maga- 
zines, but  writes  spasmodically.  Just  now 
her  main  interest  is  studying  the  Bible 
— in  the  original.  The  little  she  knows 
of  Greek,  she  declares,  has  shown  her 
how  wonderful  it  must  be  to  read  the 
Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  She  hopes 
to  learn  Hebrew  later.  More  power  to 
her!  Another  story,  Mrs.  Easton's 
Fritters,  will  appear  in  The  Link  soon. 

o  o  o 

Josh  M.  Drake,  Jr.  {The  Backbone 
of  the  Army,  page  11)  really  knows 
about  Army  sergeants,  and  he  paints  a 
fine  picture  of  them,  too.  He  states, 
"This  story  is  absolutely  true.  The  Top 
Kick's  last  name  is  Rail  but  I  never 
heard  his  first  name."  A  glowing  tribute. 
Air.  Drake,  and  we're  sure  all  Top  Kicks 
will  appreciate  it. 

o  o  o 

Clyde  G.  Hurst,  Jr.  (You  Too  Can 
Be  a  Magician,  page  14)  was  an  Air 
Force  communications  officer  for  3  years 
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and  spent  22  months  in  England  with 
the  95th  Bomb  Group  of  the  8th  Air 
Force,  and  was  discharged  a  first  lieu- 
tenant. He  has  just  completed  an  en- 
gineering course  at  George  Washington 
University  in  the  nation's  capital,  having 
begun  a  mechanical  engineering  course 
at  Colorado  State  before  entering  the 
service. 

It's  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  Mr.  Hurst 
had  fun  fooling  his  friends  in  the  Air 
Force  with  his  "magic  tricks,"  and  we 
hope  you  have  fun  trying  them  on  yours. 

O    O    O 

Jack  Kytle  (Eno  and  the  Giant,  page 
31)  hopes  that  some  of  his  old  tent- 
mates  see  his  story  about  Eno,  as  it  will 
stir  pleasant  memories  for  them.  Mr. 
Kytle  was  a  medical  technician  with  the 
60th  General  Hospital,  serving  at  Milne 
Bay  in  British  New  Guinea,  Finschafen, 
and  Manila,  which  he  terms  "the  most 
completely  destroyed  city  I  have  ever 
seen  and  the  home  of  some  of  the  most 
courageous  people  I  have  ever  met." 
He  was  also  stationed  at  Ft.  Sarh 
Houston,  Camp  Bowie,  and  Ft.  Bliss. 
"The  government  surely  gave  me  ex- 
cursions over  Texas,"  he  says.  "It's  a 
fine  state."  He  calls  Eno  "truly  a  jungle 
jewel,"  and  we  agree. 

Mr.  Kytle  is  now  a  copy  reader  for 
the  Birmingham  (Alabama)  Post  and 
has  done  quite  a  bit  of  free  lancing. 

O  O  O 
Herbert  E.  Smith  (Padre,  page  34) 
was  a  "Padre's  Orderly"  for  a  regi- 
mental chaplain  in  part  of  World  War  I, 
and  knows  from  experience  the  problems 
the  average  military  clergyman  has  to 
face.  A  master  sergeant,  he  has  seen  27 
years  of  active  service,  including  both 
world  wars.  At  present  he  is  with  the 
Public  Information  Department,  South- 
ern California  Recruiting  District.  Free- 
lance fiction  writing  is  his  hobby. 


YOU'RE  a  helluva  city  editor,"  Tim 
said. 

"Am  I?  I  thought  I  was  getting 
along."  My  tone  was  caustic,  which 
wasn't  reasonable  because  Tim  happened 
to  be  my  best  friend. 

But  he  grinned.  "Look,  you  can  tell 
Tim.  What's  eating  you?" 

I  softened,  but  I  couldn't  shake  my 
bitterness.  I  wondered  if  I  could  tell 
Tim.  We'd  been  through  a  lot  together, 
Tim  and  I,  and  when  I'd  been  made 
city  editor  of  the  Post  I'd  made  him 
my  assistant.  He  deserved  it,  for  he 
was  capable.  I  could  trust  him  with  my 
life,  I  felt.  .  .  . 

"Come  on,  old  man,"  he  grinned  again, 
"let's  have  it." 

"It's  nothing,  Tim,"  I  managed  to 
grunt,  "I'm  just  in  a  bad  mood." 

Tim  O'Hara  knew  better.  His  face 
grew  serious.  He  took  a  long  draught 


of  his  black  coffee  before  he  spoke 
again.  "You're  not  kidding  me,  Jim; 
this  isn't  just  a  mood.  You've  been 
grouchy,  irritable  and  irritating,  too, 
for  weeks.  You've  got  all  the  boys  in 
the  city  room  on  edge,  fearing  you, 
maybe  hating  you."  Tim  took  another 
sip.  "And  it's  all  wrong,  Jim.  I  know 
you  better  than  that." 

I  kept  my  head  down  and  sipped  my 
own  coffee. 

"Remember  how  you  used  to  tell  me 
of  your  dream?"  Tim  went  on.  "Well, 
you've  made  it,  Jim.  City  editor  of  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  metropolitan 
newspapers.  And  yet,  I  dunno,  it  seems 
the  trouble  began  when  you  got  the 
job.  You're  not  the  same  carefree,  happy 
Jim  you  used  to  be.  .  .  ." 

"I've  never  been  happy,  Tim,"  I 
muttered. 

O'Hara    looked    at    me    strangely.    I 
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put  my  head  back  against  the  red 
leather  of  the  booth  and  closed  my  eyes. 
"No,  Tye  been  unhappy  for  too  long  a 
time,    Timmy." 

Wisely,  Tim  kept  quiet. 

"I  want  to  go  home,  Tim,"  I  began, 
"I've  always  wanted  to  go  home,  but 

I  can't." 

"That  would  give  you  misery,"  Tim 
said  gravely. 

"It's  just  a  sleepy  little  Pennsylvania 
town,  Tim,"  I  said,  un- 
aware of  his  interrup- 
tion, "but  I  love  it. 
GrOt  my  first  news- 
paper job  there,  too. 
Guess  that's  where  I 
found  out  I  had  print- 
er's ink  for  blood."  I 
opened  my  eyes  t  o 
reach  for  my  cup,  but  I 
saw  only  the  mental 
picture  of  that  little 
home  town  of  mine. 

"It  was  a  happy, 
neighborly,  t  o  1  e  r  - 
ant  little  town,  Tim. 
It  was  grass-roots 
America,    at   its   best. 

I I  was     rich,     that 

town,  in  friendliness,  brotherly  love, 
and  tolerance.  Or  perhaps  tolerance  isn't 
the  word,  for  we  didn't  'tolerate,'  we 
accepted.  There  was  no  hatred  based  on 
varying  race,  or  creed  or  color. 

"My  neighbors  might  have  been  named 
Goldstein,  Iskowitz  or  Smith.  That 
made  no  difference;  they  were  neigh- 
bors. And  on  Sundays  some  of  the 
townspeople  went  to  the  Protestant 
church  and  some  to  the  Catholic  church 
and  a  few  to  the  synagogue  on  their  Sab- 
bath. And  after  service  we  all  met  in 
the  streets  and  had  dinner,  perhaps  in 
one  anothers'  homes  .  .  .  fellow  towns- 
men, neighbors ;  religion  didn't  matter." 


"Guess  that's  where  I  found  ant 
I    had   printer's   ink   for    blood." 


"I  understand,"  said  Tim  as  I  paused 
for  breath. 

"We  never  had  any  color  question," 
I  continued.  "Gosh,  there  were  only 
two  people  in  town  whose  skins  were 
any  different  from  mine.  One  was  Ham 
Lee,  the  proverbial  Chinese  laundry- 
man,  and  the  other  was  Sam,  the 
Negro  porter  at  the  courthouse.  Sam — " 
I  mused  in  reverie,  "no  one  knew 
where  he  came  from;  popped  up 
in  town  one  day,  be- 
gan to  do  odd  jobs 
around  for  the  kindly 
folk,  and  became  a 
town  fixture.  I  re- 
member seeing  him 
sweeping  the  side- 
walks in  front  of  the 
Court  House  when  I 
was  a  kid,  yet  he  must 
have  been  little  older 
than  a  kid  then  him- 
self." 

"Democracy,"  sighed 
Tim. 

There  might  have 
been  a  tbuch  of  sar- 
casm in  his  voice,  but 
I  failed  to  notice  it. 
"Yes,  Tim,"  I  said,  "the  full  richness 
of  that  community  was  in  its  democracy. 
The  kind  of  democracy  my  dad  taught 
me."  There  was  a  catch  in  my  throat 
and  again  Tim  glanced  at  me  with  an 
odd  look  in  his  eyes. 

I  choked  a  little,  and  washed  away 
the  effect  with  coffee.  "I  loved  my  dad, 
Tim,  and  believed  him  to  be  the  greatest 
man  on  earth.  I  drank  in  his  words  when 
he  preached  to  me  of  love  of  fellowman. 
Maybe  he  fed  me  a  lot  of  platitudes,  but 
his  words  scored  deeply.  .  .  ." 

"That's  what's  made  you  such  a  big, 
lovable  lug,"  whispered  Tim,  "always 
giving  away  your  last  buck ;  picking  up 
strays;  fighting,  too,  in  every  job  you've 
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had,  for  equal  rights  and  all  that  stuff. 
I've  often  wondered  where  a  carefree, 
life-loving  lug  like  you  got  that  crusad- 
ing spirit." 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  couldn't.  "Can  it, 
Tim,"  I  said. 

"Okay,  okay.  But  you  must  have  had 
a  fine  old  man." 

I  felt  the  tears  burn  under  my  eyelids. 
"I  thought  I  did,  Tim.  That's  what 
makes  it  tough.  That's  why  I  can't  go 
back.  I  was  happy  in  that  town,  Tim." 

"You  could  be  happy  there  again," 
my  friend  said. 

"No,  Tim.  I'd  better  tell  you  all.  I 
got  a  job  on  our  little  paper  there,  the 
Clarion,  when  I  got  out  of  high  school. 
Soon  I  was  a  darn  good  reporter,  if  I 
must  say  so  myself.  .  .  ." 

"You've  always  been  ranked  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,"  reminded  Tim. 

I  shook  my  head.  "Not  like  that.  I 
meant  for  the  town  and  the  size  of  the 
paper.  It  wasn't  until  later  that  I  got 
the  burning  ambition  that  brought  me  to 
where  I  am  today.  Honestly,  I  guess  it 
never  was  ambition;  I  guess  I've  just 
kept  running  away  from  home."  Tim 
shook  his  head,  not  understanding.  I 
continued :  "We  never  had  any  great 
news  stories  in  that  town,  Tim.  Life 
was  too  placid,  too  easygoing.  Until  one 
day.  .  .  ." 

"Yeah?"   grunted   O'Hara. 

"One  of  the  younger  girls  of  the  town 
reported  that  she'd  been  accosted  by  a 
man  as  she  was  on  her  way  home  late 
one  night.  It  happened  in  a  rather  dark 
section  and  she  couldn't  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  her  assailant.  No  one  really 
placed  much  credence  in  her  story ;  we 
couldn't  believe  that  of  our  townspeople, 
and  there  weren't  any  strangers  in  town 
who  couldn't  be  accounted  for.  But  a 
week  later,  in  the  same  vicinity,  another 
girl  was  approached.  This  one  wasn't  as 
fortunate  as  the  first  who'd  gotten  away. 


This  one  was  knocked  out  and  raped. 

"I  talked  to  her  while  she  was  in  the 
hospital.  Naturally,  I  covered  the  story. 
She  said  she  thought  her  attacker  had 
been  a  'dark  man.'  I  didn't  use  that  in 
my  story,  but  nevertheless  the  word  got 
around,  like  it  does  in  small  towns.  And, 
sooner  than  one  would  believe,  open 
resentment  flared  against  the  porter, 
Sam." 

"Uh-huh,"  said  Tim,  "there  goes  your 
democracy." 

"I  don't  think  anyone  wanted  to  in- 
volve Sam,  at  first,"  I  said.  "It  was 
just  that  he  was  colored  and  the  girl 
reported  her  attacker  had  been  dark- 
skinned.  Then  some  fool  suggested  that 
it  must  have  been  Sam  .  .  .  wasn't  he 
the  only  dark-skinned  man  in  town?  I 
guess  I  started  to  doubt  some  of  my 
townspeople  then,  Tim.  They  forgot  to 
be  tolerant  and  fair.  I  tried  to  discuss 
it  with  the  Clarion's  owner,  begging 
to  be  allowed  to  write  an  editorial  or 
two  to  lead  the  townsfolk  back  to  sanity. 
But  the  general  talk  was  getting  to  the 
boss  and  he  said  no,  he  wasn't  so  sure 
that  Sam  was  innocent.  Only  my  dad 
agreed  with  me. 

"Then  the  bomb  burst,  Tim.  A  mob 
corralled  Sam  at  the  courthouse — he'd 
not  been  arrested,  naturally — and 
dragged  him  off  to  a  woodland  east  of 
the  town.  The  local  law  force,  a  couple 
of  lazy  officers,  couldn't  be  found.  They 
figured  it  useless  to  try  to  stop  the  mob." 

"You  can't  ever  forgive  those  people, 
Jim,"  Tim  spoke  softly.  "That's  why 
you  can't  go  home.  You've  built  a 
barrier  in  the  otherwise  goodness  of 
your  heart.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  not  finished,  Tim." 

He  motioned  to  the  waiter  to  bring 
two  more  cups  of  black  coffee.  "Go  on." 

"It  was  late  when  I  heard  of  the  mob, 
but  I  rushed  out  to  that  woodland,  Gala- 
had-like,  to  try  to   save   Sam's   life.   I 
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was  too  late;  they  already  had  the  rope 
around  Sam's  neck  and  up  over  the 
stout  limb  of  a  tree.  Hate  and  resent- 
ment and  violence  filled  the  air.  Any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  intervene  would 
have  been  foolhardy.  The  townsmen,  all 
of  whom  had  their  faces  covered  with 
rags  or  'kerchiefs,  could  not  have  been 
gainsaid.  I  lay  on  a  little  knoll  some 
•distance  away  and  retched  with  misery 
as  I  watched.  I  saw  my  world  drop 
from  beneath  my  feet  as  Sam's  feet 
were  drawn  up  from  the  ground  beneath 
him. 

"I  owned  a  little  Ford  and  had  it 
parked  near  by.  I  remember  getting  into 
it,  speeding  into  town,  stopping  at  home 
to  pack  a  few  personal  belongings,  and 
heading  out  on  the  highway,  never  to 
return." 

Tim    O'Hara    said   nothing. 

"I  loved  that  town,  Tim.  All  I  ever 
wanted  was  there.  The  peace,  the  friend- 
liness ;  my  job,  my  home.  I  never  wanted 
this  greatness,  this  city  editor  setup. 
This  came  because  all  I  have  known 
since  was  work,  work,  work,  to  cover  the 
hurt  and  the  misery  that's  always  been 
within  me. 

"It's  bothered  me  more  and  more  of 
late,  Tim.   That's  what  you've  noticed. 


I've  gotten  older,  and  my  footsteps  yearn 
to  turn  back.  Perhaps  the  town  is  older, 
too,  and  wiser,  for  like  all  of  us,  it's 
gone  through  another  war  for  democ- 
racy. Perhaps  that  ancient  hanging  of 
Sam  hangs  less  heavily  on  the  town's 
conscience.  My  dad,  too,  must  be  aged, 
and  on  his  last  earthly  legs.  I  want  to 
go  home  and  see  him,  perhaps  settle  in 
the  peace  of  his  house.  ...  I  can't,  Tim !" 
The  last  I  almost  whispered. 

Tim,  thoughtful,  failed  to  notice.  Then 
he  spoke.  "Jim,  you  never  said  'so  long' 
to  your  old  man  when  you  left.  You 
never  mentioned  seeing  your  dad.  .  .  ." 

"I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  that 
hanging,  Tim,"  I  said.  "I  can  never  for- 
get seeing  the  'kerchief  mask  of  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  slip  from  his  face 
as  in  unholy  glee  he  pulled  upon  the 
rope  that  lifted  Sam  into  death.  I 
recognized  that  one  face  in  the  mob, 
Tim." 

Tim  looked  me  square  in  the  face.  I 
know  he  saw  my  soul  bared  there.  "Your 
dad?"  he  whispered. 

I  nodded.  "I  can't  go  home  to  that, 
Tim." 

There  was  some  comfort  in  Tim's  arm 
around  my  shoulder  as  we  returned  to 
the  Post. 


IN  THE  HALLS  of  the  United  Nations,  our  flag  is  one  of  many  banners  unfurled 
for  peace.  Its  presence  there  is  but  a  token  of  good  intentions.  The  ultimate  test  of 
its  influence  lies  in  the  daily  action  of  Americans  here  at  home.  Our  pleas  for 
cooperation  among  the  races  and  nations  of  the  earth  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  unless 
we  forge  a  stronger  unity  among  the  races  and  creeds  of  our  own  United  States. 
Our  demands  for  human  rights  abroad  will  be  ignored  as  hollow  gestures  unless  we 
make  the  Bill  of  Rights  more  real  in  our  own  land. 

By  striving  for  true  equality  of  opportunity,  by  outlawing  racial  and  religious 
discrimination — in  our  employment,  in  education,  in  housing,  in  the  courts  and  at 
the  polls — we  can  banish  the  shadow  of  bigotry  that  too  often  dims  Old  Glory's 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

By  our  deeds,  we  can  cast  an  ever  greater  radiance  on  the  flag  designed  for 
liberty. 

— Maeanna  Cheserton-Mangle,  Religious  Press  Committee 


She  got  out  of  her  elegant  limousine,  and  came  into  the  foyer,  all  the  fans  crowding  around  her. 


It  was  a  preview  night  at  the  Capitol 
Theatre.  That's  a  little  neighborhood 
house  just  off  Wilshire.  They  had  a 
couple  of  searchlights  out  raising  col- 
umns of  light,  telling  the  neighborhood. 
People  were  coming  from  all  directions. 
The  curbs  were  crowded  with  cars. 

I  had  to  park  a  block  away.  I  helped 
Fran  out  of  the  bus,  and  I've  never  seen 
a  girl  that  needed  that  kind  of  helping 
hand  less.  She's  as  light  as  a  humming- 
bird, the  daintiest  bit  of  a  girl  any  one 
ever  saw. 

But  she  did  need  a  sort  of  help — she 
was  so  excited  and  scared.  Her  little 
hand  closed  in  mine  like  a  hot  vise.  Her 
blue  eyes  were  wide. 

She  hop-skipped  to  keep  pace  with 
me — I  always  forget  those  long  legs  I 
have.  As  we  passed  a  group  of  people, 
someone  said : 

"I  hear  it's  Martha  Vane's  newest 
picture." 

The  public  wasn't  supposed  to  know 
what  picture  was  previewing,  but  some- 


one always  seems  to  know  things  like 
that.  This  was  Martha's  latest,  but  that 
wasn't  why  I  was  taking  Fran.  Martha 
wasn't  the  only  one  in  the  cast. 

We  met  Matt  Thosen,  the  director, 
and  said  a  few  words.  As  we  reached 
the  foyer,  Martha  Vane's  car  drove  up. 
Everybody  stared  and  breathed  her 
name.  The  old  lady's  snapping  black  eye 
looked  them  all  over,  and  she  bowed 
graciously.  She  was  quite  an  actress. 
She  had  to  be  to  get  people  calling  her 
"the  dear  old  lady  of  the  films." 

She  got  out  of  her  elegant  limousine, 
and  came  into  the  foyer,  all  the  fans 
crowding  around  her.  She  saw  us,  and 
was  all  smiles.  She  patted  Fran,  and 
swept  us  into  the  theatre  with  her.  We 
didn't  sit  with  her,  though,  as  she  had 
some  of  the  big  studio  moguls  around 
her.  I   said  to  Fran: 

"Stop  being  so  jittery.  After  all, 
it's  only  your  big  chance.  Nothing  to 
get  excited  about."  I  was  going  to 
say   more  to   quiet   her   down,   but  my 
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throat  was  all  tight.  That  darn  new  col- 
lar I  had  on,  I  guess. 

The  program  picture  was  on,  and  it 
was  a  program  picture.  Sutton  Studio 
had  made  it.  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  good, 
so  I  spent  the  time  looking  around,  and 
also  looking  at  Fran.  That's  not  so  hard 
to  do.  I've  never  been  able  to  look  at 
her  enough  since  the  first  day  I  saw  her, 
when  I  was  a  struggling  agent  and  she, 
the  lowliest  of  extras.  We'd  both  risen  in 
the  three  years   since  then. 

The  lights  went  up  for  a  minute,  then 
down,  and  a  voice  came  from  the  screen. 
It  announced  the  preview  picture.  I 
could  feel  Fran  stiffen.  One  foot  sudden- 
ly popped  up  under  her  in  the  big  leather 
seat.  She  was  sitting  like  a  little  girl. 
In  the  half  light  I  could  see  how  eagerly 
she  scanned  the  list  of  characters.  Her 
blue  eyes  shone  as  she  saw  her  own 
name.  She  took  her  breath  in  quickly.  I 
was  afraid  she'd  go  all  to  pieces  and 
cry.  She'd  cried  when  I  had  got  her  her 
first  part. 

But  she  didn't  cry  now.  She  watched 
the  picture  tensely — with  a  tenseness 
that  increased  when  she  herself  came  on 
the  screen.  I  looked  at  her  a  moment 
longer,  then  looked  at  the  pic.  I  hadn't 
seen  the  rushes,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how 
well  Fran  did. 

She  and  Martha  were  on  in  a  comedy 
sequence.  We  knew  it  was  O.K.  as 
laughter  began  running  through  the 
audience.  I  glanced  over  at  Thosen,  and 
saw  his  gratified  look.  I  took  a  glance  at 
Martha  Vane.  She  didn't  look  pleased.  I 
could  tell  that  even  in  the  dimness.  She 
was  sitting  stiff  and  straight,  watching 
the  screen,  and  her  face  was  set.  Her 
expression  made  me  think  of  a  quince,  an 
unripe  one.  She  was  definitely  sour 
about  the  pic.  Why? 

I  looked  back  at  the  screen.  Slowly 
I  understood.  Fran  was  outplaying  her, 
obviously  and  beyond  doubt.  Fran  was 


stealing  the  picture.  I  felt  a  chill  as 
I  realized  that.  But  when  the  preview 
was  over,  and  when  Fran  was  recognized 
and  almost  mobbed  in  the  foyer,  when 
they  almost  tore  her  dress  off  her,  and 
when  she  got  writer's  cramp  at  the  auto- 
graph books,  I  began  to  feel  good.  W> 
went  to  celebrate  with  a  bite  to  eat.  Fran 
was  all  misty-eyed,  and  she  got  kind  of 
mushy. 

"I  owe  it  all  to  you,"  she  said.  "You've 
been  so  marvelous." 

She  went  on,  ladling  out  more  junk 
like  that,  until  I  told  her  to  calm  down. 
She  wasn't  going  to  .be  anything  but  a 
movie  queen,  I  told  her.  She  could  have 
done  better.  Might  have  been  the  wife 
of  the  best  agent  in  Hollywood. 

*T  will  marry  you,"  she  cried.  "I've 
been  waiting  for  you  to  ask  me." 

Just  like  that.  That's  how  people 
get  engaged. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  hazy, 
but  happy.  Some  different  from  the  next 
morning  when  trouble  cracked  down 
on  us. 

Fran  telephoned  early  before  I  was 
up.  The  bad  news  was  short  and  potent. 
Martha  Vane  had  scrapped  the  picture. 
She  had  that  power  in  her  contract. 
She'd  scrapped  pics  once  or  twice  before 
when  they  didn't  jell.  It  was  a  smart 
thing  to  do.  Only  this  time !  This  pic- 
ture had  jelled,  and  big.  There  was  no 
sense  in  scrapping  it.  I  remembered  that 
look  on  Martha's  face  last  night.  Then 
I  knew  what  she'd  been  thinking,  that 
Fran  was  eclipsing  her  in  the  flicker. 
Jealousy,  plain  old  professional  jealousy. 
Even  as  I  thought  it,  Fran  verified 
my  suspicion.  She'd  been  pleading  with 
Martha,  and  Martha  had  told  her  it  was 
her  own  fault  that  the  picture  would  be 
shelved,  that  she  should  have  had  more 
sense  than  to  try  to  steal  the  picture. 

"Not  that  you  succeeded,"  the  "dear 
old  lady"  had  added. 


Number  8 


ROLE  ON   THE    WATERS 


After  Fran's  call,  Thosen  telephoned. 
He  asked  me  to  see  if  I  could  do  any- 
thing with  Martha.  I'd  handled  her  con- 
tract and  had  some  influence  with  her. 
I  said  I'd  try. 

As  I  dressed,  I  gave  all  the  blarney 
I  had  a  stiflF  workout.  When  I  got  to 
Martha's  house,  I  found  the  old  lady 
sitting  in  the  solarium,  chewing  her  nails. 
I  never  saw  black  eyes  snap  as  hers  did. 
She  was  consumed  with  jealousy.  She 
stopped  chewing  on  her  nails,  and  looked 
at  me  as  if  she  might  chew  me  instead. 
I  tried  to  be  bright  as  I  said  hello. 

"What  do  you  want?"  Her  black  eyes 
bored  into  me. 

"Just  to  tell  you  that  you're  the 
greatest  actress  that  ever  lived,"  I  said. 

"Humph!"  But  she  looked  pleased. 
After  a  minute  she  said  challengingly : 

"I'm  scrapping  that  last  picture." 

"Indeed?"  I  sounded  bored.  That's  a 
sure  way  to  excite  anybody,  just  say 
"indeed"  and  act  bored  over  something 
they  think  is  exciting.  She  started  to  say 
something,  but  I  said :  "I'm  thinking 
about  your  next  contract.  You  ought  to 
get  more  money." 

That  interested  her.  I  went  from  that 
to  her  career,  finally  getting  into  her 
past  triumphs,  those  when  she  had  been 
on  Broadway  and  had  wowed  them. 

That  set  her  tongue  to  trotting.  What'd 
been  in  my  mind  was  to  try  to  show  her 
that  Fran's  success  wouldn't  take  any- 
thing from  a  big  shot  like  her.  But  some- 
thing she  said  made  me  see  that  wouldn't 
work.  A  minute  later  another  remark 
of  hers  clicked  in  my  mind.  I'd  known 
her  history,  as  nearly  everyone  does, 
but  something  she  said  made  me  remem- 
ber when  she  had  taken  a  small  part  in 
a  play  with  the  great  Sara  Jordan.  I 
mentioned  that  time.  Martha  chuckled 
reminiscently. 

"I'll  never  forget  that  first  night," 
she  said.  "There  I  was,  a  poor  unknown. 


But  I  got  more  curtain  calls  than  Sara 
herself.  I  was  an  instant  success." 

"Sara  might  have  thrown  you  out  of 
the  cast,"  I  said.  "But  she  didn't." 

"Oh,  she  helped  me.  She  saw  how 
good  I  was.  She  told  me  so,  and  coached 
me." 

"Yeah,  and  how  the  papers  wrote  that 
story  up,"  I  said.  "All  the  world  dis- 
cussed Sara  Jordan's  generosity;  how 
she  voluntarily  shared  the  spotlight  with 
poor  little  you;  how  she  helped  you 
along;  how  so  few  women  could  have 
had  such  bigness,  such  unselfishness.  It 
made  a  sensation." 

"Yes  .  .  ."  Martha  was  thoughtful.  "I 
remember  how  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines wrote  about  it.  They  all  said  that 
Sara  was  following  Scripture,  casting 
bread  on  the  waters." 

"Maybe,"  I  said.  "Who  knows?  You 
both  profited." 

Martha  fell  into  a  reverie.  I  talked 
a  while,  and  then  left.  I  went  over  to 
cheer  Fran  up.  That's  a  job,  a  real  one, 
trying  to  cheer  somebody  up  .  .  .  and  it's 
tougher  yet  when  the  somebody  is  the 
girl  you're  crazy  about. 

Fran  was  feeling  really  low.  It  scared 
me.  She  tried  to  smile  like  the  good 
Httle  trouper  she  was.   She  said: 

"Well,  anyway,  I'll  have  more  time 
to  learn  to  keep  house,  without  pictures 
to  bother  me." 

I  didn't  like  that  so  much.  I  wanted 
Fran  to  be  an  actress  as  well  as  a  wife. 
I  told  her  so,  and  said  I  could  get  her 
a  new  start  with  some  other  company. 

She  nodded,  but  it  didn't  fire  her  up 
any.  Finally  she  said  : 

"It  wasn't  only  the  part.  It  was 
Martha  Vane.  I  thought  she  was  what 
they  called  her,  'the  dear  old  lady' — " 
She  bit  her  lip.  "I'd  as  soon  have  thought 
that  you  would  let  me  down  as  that  she 
would  do  anything  like  that.  She  was 
so  sweet  to  me  at  first." 
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"You're  a  softy,"  I  said.  "Martha 
Vane's  a  selfish  old  woman." 

The  telephone  rang  just  then,  and 
Fran  answered.  A  moment,  and  I  heard 
a  lift  in  her  voice.  After  some  "not 
really's"  and  a  few  "wonderfuls,"  and  an 
"Oh,  it's  marvelous !"  she  hung  up. 
When  she  turned  to  me,  her  blue  eyes 
looked  as  if  they  had  an  electric  light 
behind  them. 

"Martha  Vane?"  I  asked. 

Fran  ran  to  me,  threw  herself  into 
my  arms,  and  hugged  me. 

"She's  going  to  help  me !  The  picture's 
to  be  shown!  You  darling!" 

"Why  me?"   I  asked. 

"She   told   me !    That   you   persuaded 


her !  She  said  that  you  had  reminded  her 
so  much  of  someone  who  had  helped 
her !  Oh,  she's  a  darling,  too !  She's  going 
to  help  me  with  my  career!" 

"Will  that  make  Martha  Vane  pub- 
licity!"  I  thought. 

"How  happy  I  am!"  Fran  cried.  "It 
just  shows  if  you  appeal  to  people  right 
— they've  all  got  big  hearts  !" 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Looks  like  she's 
gonna  play  her  biggest  part  yet.  Cast 
bread  on  the  waters,  and  get  back  a  big 
role." 

"What?"  Fran  asked. 

"I  just  said  that  the  Lord  moves  in 
a  mysterious  way." 


A  WORD  TRIANGLE 

By  Virginia  B.  Weddle 


(1)    .    . 

Clues:        (  1  ) 

(2)       . 

....                                 (2) 

(3)      . 

...                                        (3) 

(4)       . 

.       .                                              (4) 

(5)      . 

(5) 

(6)      . 

(6) 

(7)       . 

(7) 

A  giant   (Biblical) 

The  spotted  sting  ray 

A  kind  of  thread  used  in  woven  articles 

Small  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water 

A  tailless  monkey 

At  hand;  by 

The  eighth  letter 
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Upon  enlisting  in  the  Army  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  I,  like  millions  of 
others,  found  the  Army  to  be  a  great 
deal  different  than  what  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  hardest  thing  for  me  to 
understand  was   Army   discipline. 

At  the  reception  depot  there  was  so 
much  confusion  that  it  wasn't  until  I 
arrived  at  a  camp  on  the  west  coast 
that  I  received  an  introduction  to  Army 
discipline.  The  First  Sergeant  of  the 
company  to  which  we  200  recruits  were 
assigned  was  a  veteran  of  28  years' 
service.  He  met  us  at  the  train  and 
double-timed  us  to  the  company.  Be- 
fore dismissing  us  he  gave  us  a  long 
lecture,  the  first  of  a  series  that  he  was 
to  give  us  before  our  13  weeks  in- 
fantry basic  training  was  completed. 

"At  ease!"  he  yelled.  "Hereafter 
when  you  hear  that  command  you  will 
all  listen  and  keep  your  mouths  shut. 
Some   of  you   recruits   may   have   been 


pretty  important  people  as  civilians, 
but  here  you  are  all  privates  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  You  will 
all  be  treated  alike  regardless  of  who 
you  are.  We  don't  want  and  won't  toler- 
ate any  rugged  individualists  around 
here.  You  will  do  as  you  are  told  and 
you  won't  ask  why." 

He  paused  for  a  deep  breath,  glared 
at  us  and  went  on.  "You  are  a  sorry- 
looking  lot,  about  the  sorriest  we've 
had  to  come  here.  We  have  just  13 
weeks  to  make  the  bunch  of  you,  who 
are  no  doubt  as  soft  as  dough,  into 
real  soldiers.  That's  a  pretty  big  order 
considering  the  material  we  have  to 
work  with,  but  we  will  make  soldiers 
of  you  if  we  have  to  break  your  backs 
doing  it.  There's  only  two  things  you 
have  to  do  during  these  13  weeks.  One 
is  to  do  as  you  are  told,  and  the  other 
is  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.  The  quick- 
er you  learn  that  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  of  us.  Dismissed!" 

From  that  moment  on  the  Top  Kick 
was  a  very  unpopular  fellow. 
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So  started  the  grueling  weeks  of 
making  soldiers  of  us  200  recruits. 
We  were  double-timed  around  the 
parade  ground  several  times  a  day  to 
harden  us  up.  We  went  on  long  hikes 
with  full  field  packs,  ran  obstacle 
courses,  fired  on  the  range,  studied  maps 
and  went  on  night  problems.  When 
night  came  all  of  us  felt  as  if  we  were 
ready  to  drop  in  our  tracks. 

Every  evening  after  a  long  day's 
work  while  the  other  companies  were 
eating,  the  Top  Kick  would  hold  us  in 
formation  while  he  gave  us  a  20-  or 
30-minute  lecture.  Nothing  seemed  to 
please  him.  No  matter  how  well  any- 
thing was  done,  he  seemed  to  think 
that  somehow  it  could  have  been  done 
better.  To  him  there  were  only  two 
Ways  to  do  anything — the  wrong  way 
and  the  Army  way.  His  favorite  ex- 
pression was,  "This  is  the  Army  way." 

So  went  the  rough  13  weeks  with 
the'  First  Sergeant  riding  us  all  the 
way.  The  officers  and  other  NCOs  were 
more  lenient,  but  the  old  Top  Kick  ex- 
pected us  to  eat,  sleep  and  dream  the 
Army.  Unlike  other  first  sergeants,  he 
spent  little  time  in  the  orderly  room. 
He  left  the  paper  work  with  CQ  and 
helped  with  the  training. 

The  13-week  course  was  climaxed 
by  a  3-day  bivouac  followed  by  a  20- 
mile  forced  march.  At  the  end  of  the 
march  we  were  all  dead  on  our  feet 
but  not  a  man  fell  out.  Of  course,  the 
Top  Kick  made  the  march  too,  even 
though  it  was  not  required  of  him. 

When  we  reached  the  company  area 
the  Company  Commander  called  us  to 
a  halt  and  turned  us  over  to  the  Top 
Kick.  The  tough  old  noncom  saluted 
and  turned  to  face  us.  We  could  scarce- 
ly wait  to  hear  that  magic  word,  dis- 
missed, so  we  could  drag  ourselves 
to  our  barracks  and  fall  on  our  bunks. 


Instead    of    dismissing    us    he    yelled, 
'At   ease!" 

A  wave  of  resentment  seemed  to 
surge  through  the  ranks  like  electricity. 
One  could  actually  feel  it.  The  old  sad- 
ist was  going  to  make  us  stand  there, 
as  tired  as  we  were,  and  listen  to  an- 
other half-hour  lecture.  If  dislike  could 
have  killed  a  man,  the  old  doughboy 
would  have  fallen  dead  in  his  tracks. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  smiled. 
"I'm  happy  to  say  that  you  have  just 
broken  two  records.  This  is  the  first 
company  to  ever  make  that  march 
without  losing  a  man.  You  also  made 
it  in  20  minutes'  less  time  than  any 
other  outfit  that  has  made  the  march." 

In  spite  of  my  being  tired,  I  felt  a 
wave  of  pride  sweep  through  my  weary 
body. 

The  First  Sergeant  went  on:  "Men" 
(that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
called  us  anything  but  recruits),  "I'm 
proud  of  you.  You  all  hate  my  insides, 
but  some  day  you  will  understand  and 
thank  me  for  riding  you  so  hard.  I 
would  have  liked  to  let  up  on  you,  but 
I  couldn't.  I  was  in  France  in  the  last 
war  and  I  know  war  is  cruel,  tough 
business.  To  condition  men  for  this 
tough  business  a  teacher  must  be  tough. 
That  extra  night  problem  or  that  extra 
hour  on  the  rifle  range  could  save  one 
of  your  lives  some  day.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  you  are  O.K.  You  are  real 
soldiers,  as  good  as  we  were  in  the  last 
war,  and  that's  saying  a  lot.  Most  of 
you  will  receive  assignments  to  combat 
outfits  in  a  little  while  and  I  wish  I 
were  young  enough  to  go  with  you. 
Good  luck  to  you  all  and  God  bless  your 
tough   hides.    Dismissed!" 

I  walked  to  my  bunk  and  sat  down, 
but  I  forgot  about  being  tired.  I  was 
proud  because  we  had  set  that  record. 
Thirteen   weeks   ago   it   wouldn't   have    i 
mattered.  Then  I  realized  for  the  first 
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time  that   I    was   a   soldier   and   not   a  as   anyone,   but  they   had   to   be   tough. 

civilian.  The  change  had  come  so  grad-  If   we   had   detected   any    weakness    in 

ually  that  I  hadn't  noticed  it.  The  old  them  our  morale  would  have  dropped 

Top  Kick  had  worked  it  into  me  and  IQO   per   cent.    Theirs    was    the   almost 

pounded  it  into  me.  I  was  proud  of  my  impossible  job   after   Pearl   Harbor  of 

company,   my  buddies,   myself   and   my  molding  us  millions  of  raw  recruits  into 

uniform.  The  old  Sarge  wasn't  such  a  first-class  fighting  men,  and  they  did  a 

bad  guy  after  all.  h^ng-up    job.    My    hat    is    off    to    that 


handful  of  regular  Army  and  Navy  men 
who    in    a    few   short    months    molded 


Later  in  the  South  Pacific  and  in 
Army  hospitals  recovering  from  hav- 
ing an  arm  blown  off,  I  thought  a  lot 
about  the  old  Top  Kick  who  had  ^^  "^^^1^^"  dough-soft  civilians  into  the 
taught  me  to  be  a  soldier.  To  me  he  "^^st  powerful  striking  force  m  the 
symbolizes  the  tough  old  regular  Army.       world,   of   which   they   were   the   back- 

Those    fellows    were    just    as    human       bone. 


SHINING  EXAMPLE 

During  a  sham  war  at  a  camp  in  California,  the  offensive  force  was  stopped  dead 
by  the  defenders,  at  which  point  a  captain  of  the  attacking  contingent  sent  three 
messengers  (whom  we'll  charitably  designate  as  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown)  to  the 
rear  to  request  reinforcements  from  the  commanding  officer. 

As  insurance  against  enemy  infiltration  the  men  split  u^  and  took  different 
routes,  Pvt.  Jones  reaching  his  destination  first.  He  breathlessly — and  informally — 
handed  the  dispatch  to  the  Major,  but  while  he  anticipated  laudation  for  his  speed 
he  received  instead  a  blistering  denunciation  for  having  neglected  to  stand  at 
attention  and  salute  his  superior  before  the  transaction.  He  was  coldly  ordered  to  a 
corner  of  the  CP  tent  to  await  a  lecture  on  soldierly  behavior. 

The  next  arrival  was  Pvt.  Smith.  He,  too,  delivered  the  communication  to  the  CO, 
but  in  his  excitement  he  similarly  forgot  the  salute  and  other  prescribed  gestures. 
Whereupon  he  was  relegated  to  the  corner  with  the  sulking  Jones. 

But  then  the  third  courier,  Pvt.  Brown,  made  his  appearance.  He  stood  as  straight 
as  a  flagpole,  saluted  snappily,  and  calmly  declared:  "Pvt.  Brown  reporting  with  a 
message  from  Capt.  Jordan,  as  directed.  Sir." 

The  Major  broke  into  a  smile  and  turned  to  the  disgraced  messengers  with  a  look 
of  complete  satisfaction.  "There,"  he  glowed,  "Is  the  way  a  real  soldier  should  act. 
He  remembered  to  salute,  and  addressed  me  in  the  correct  manner.  In  spite  of  the 
Importance  and  urgency  of  his  dispatch,  he  managed  to  retain  his  presence  of  mind. 
It's  alert  men  like  that  who  get  ahead  in  the  Army!" 

Finished  with  his  encomium,  the  officer  returned  to  the  beaming  Pvt.  Brown. 
"Now  let's  have  the  message,  soldier,"  he  said. 

Gulping  violently,  Brown  became  white.  He  turned  all  his  pockets  inside  out,  but 
of  no  avail.  "Major,  Sir,"  he  moaned,  "I  lost  it!" 

— Harold  Winerip 


PART   II 

A   Production    Box 

You've  perhaps  marveled  at  how  they 
produce  a  live  rabbit  from  an  old  derby 
hat  which  has  been  shown  to  be  empty. 
There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  pro- 
ducing various  and  sundry  articles  from 
the  seemingly  empty  container. 

You  will  want  to  work  a  routine  that 
includes  one  of  these  production  tricks 
— be  it  with  colored  silks,  eggs,  flags, 
fruit  or  very  realistic  paper  roses.  Per- 
haps the  most  easily  constructed  device 
is  the  production  box. 

Here's  a  sketch  and  instructions  for 
one  you  can  build  in  a  few  hours  with  a 
very  minimum  of  materials.  The  box  can 
be  made  any  size.  However,  one  about 
five  inches  wide,  five  inches  deep  and 
five  inches  long  will  suit  most  produc- 
tions. 

Ordinary  plywood  can  be  used  in  its 
construction.  It  is  made  with  two  lids  as 
shown.  One  is  on  the  top.  The  other  is 
on  the  front,  hinged  at  the  bottom.  Ex- 
tending from  side  to  side  on  the  interior 
is  a  small  mirror,  preferably  one  of 
metal,  as  it  will  not  be  so  easily  broken. 
It  is  fitted  diagonally  from  the  rear 
bottom  corner  to  the  top  front  corner, 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 

If  a  double-faced  mirror  is  used,  the 
box  can  be  shown  as  empty  through 
either  the  bottom  or  the  top.  The  mirror 
creates   the  illusion   of   an   empty   box. 


you 

CAN  BE  A 

By  Clyde  G. 


Looking  in  the  front,  the  spectator  sees 
what  appears  to  be  the  rear  of  the  box. 
He  sees,  however,  a  reflection  of  the 
bottom  against  the  mirror.  The  box  can 
be  lined  with  a  flowered  wallpaper  if 
desired. 

The  magician  holds  the  box  toward  the 
audience.  Open  the  box  at  the  top, 
swinging  it  upward  and  toward  the 
back.  The  interior  is  then  shown  to  be 
completely  empty.  Then  close  the  box 
and  hold  it  with  the  left  hand.  Upon 
opening  it  again,  you  produce  many 
colored  silks,  flags  or  any  such  pro- 
ductions as  you  prefer  to  use. 

The  space  behind  the  mirror  has  been 
"loaded"  with  flags,  silks  and  so  forth. 
Upon  closing  the  lid,  you  immediately 
show  all  sides  of  the  box  to  the  audience. 
This  procedure  enables  the  performer 
to  turn  the  box  upside  down.  Now  when 
the  lid  is  lifted  again,  the  compartment 
containing  the  "load"  is  up,  and  the 
silks  are  brought  out  one  by  one. 
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Hurst,  Jr. 


The  Vanishing   Bilh'ard    Ball 

This  is  a  clever  little  trick — one  that 
will  give  you  lots  of  fun. 

A  rubber  ball  is  shown  and  placed  in 
a  small  box  that  is  partitioned  into  two 
compartments.  As  you  make  the  ball 
vanish  by  tilting  the  box,  a  small  click 
is  heard  by  the  audience.  This,  they  be- 
lieve, is  the  ball  sliding  into  the  other 
end  of  the  box. 

They're  sure,  of  course,  they've 
solved  the  mystery,  and  at  once  demand 
to  see  the  other  end  of  the  box.  Upon 
opening  the  door  of  the  other  end,  the 
ball  has  again  vanished.  After  a  little 
playing  with  the  audience,  you  produce 
the  ball  from  under  a  paper  cone  that  is 
standing  on  a  near  by  table. 

The  sketch  shows  how  the  box  is  con- 
structed. Here,  too,  very  little  is  re- 
quired in  the  way  of  material.  The  §ox 
is  divided  into  two  compartments.  It  has 
four  doors — two  in  front  and  two  in 
back.  A  small  rubber  ball  is  used.  The 


white  ten-cent-store  variety  will  do  very 
well. 

This  is  the  way  the  trick  is  managed : 
The  magician  opens  the  trick  by  ex- 
hibiting the  ball  to  the  audience,  holding 
it  between  the  thumb  and  the  first  and 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand.  In  the 
left  hand  he  holds  a  small  cardboard 
horn  like  those  used  in  New  Year's  Eve 
celebrations.  You  show  it  to  be  empty 
by  dropping  the  ball  into  it.  A  duplicate 
ball  has  been  concealed  in  the  palm  of 
the  right  hand,  and  when  you  turn  the 
horn  over,  the  first  ball  remains  inside. 
It  has  wedged  itself  when  dropped  in. 

But  as  you  place  your  hand  under  the 
horn  to  receive  the  ball  as  it  would 
normally  drop  out,  you  bring  the  palmed 
ball  into  view. 

The  inverted  and  apparently  empty 
horn  is  then  set  on  the  table  with  a  slight 
thump.  The  ball  is  thus  released  and 
drops  noiselessly  to  the  table,  awaiting 
its  next  appearance  in  the  play. 

The  palmed  ball  is  now  in  full  view 
and  is  placed  in  one  compartment  of  the 
box.  On  the  back  door  of  this  compart- 
ment there  is  a  needle  point  projecting 
inward — get  the  idea? 

When  the  ball  is  put  into  the  com- 
partment and  the  doors  closed,  it  is 
forced  onto  the  needle.  The  box  is  now 
tilted  toward  the  end  of  the  empty  com- 
partment. A  small  sliding  weight  has 
been  constructed  into  a  thin  double  bot- 
tom of  the  box  and  as  the  box  is  tilted. 
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the  weight  is  heard  to  slide  to  the  lower 
end.  Everyone  believes  it  is  the  ball 
going  into  the  other  compartment. 

The  first  compartment  is  now  shown, 
the  back  being  opened  first. 

Of  course,  the  ball  goes  out  with 
it  and  out  of  sight,  firmly  attached  to 
the  needle.  Then  the  front  door  is  opened. 

While  everyone  is  demanding  that  the 
other  compartment  be  shown,  the  per- 
former "steals"  the  ball  from  the  needle 
by  placing  his  right  hand  in  front  of  the 
opened  back  door  and  curling  his  fingers 
up  underneath  the  door  with  the  thumb 
coming  down  from  above  as  though  to 
close  it.  Instead,  he  takes  his  hand  away, 
carrying  the  ball  concealed  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  He  then  closes  the  doors  and 
opens  the  other  side  while  tilting  the 
box  on  the  other  side. 


While  spectators  are  again  shouting 
to  "show  the  other  side,"  believing  the 
ball  has  returned  to  the  first  compart- 
ment, the  magician  idly  puts  his  right 
hand  in  his  right  pocket  and  drops  the 
ball.  All  doors  of  the  box  then  can  be 
opened  at  once,  showing  the  box  com- 
pletely empty.  But  where  is  the  ball? 

Return  to  the  inverted  cone.  Lift  it 
slowly  from  the  table  and  there  you 
have  it — the  same  white  ball  that  you 
inserted  in  the  box — so  thinks  the 
audience. 

After  you've  presented  a  few  little 
tricks  like  these,  I'll  wager  you  are 
the  most  popular  fellow  in  the  company. 
With  a  little  practice,  you'll  wonder, 
"Why  in  the  world  didn't  I  find  out 
these   things    before?" 


HOBBY  PARADE 

On  January  12,  1946,  I  was  discharged  from  the  armed  forces  and  returned  home  proudly 
carrying  a  battlefield  trophy — a  Japanese  rifle.  For  1  5  months  that  rifle  gathered  dust  and  rust 
before  the  idea  struck  me  to  convert  it  into  a  lamp  stand  for  my  study.  The  thought  was 
sufficiently  inspiring.  A  few  hours  later  the  rifle  was  polished,  the  stock  varnished  and  an 
electric  cord  run  through  the  barrel.  I  securely  fastened  the  rifle  to  a  sturdy  wooden  base. 
At  the  top  of  the  barrel  I  attached  an  electric  light  socket  and  inserted  a  bulb.  A  parchment 
drum  shade  completed  the  model.  The  result  was  a  beautiful  lamp  stand  made  from  an 
authentic  Japanese  rifle.  I  know  there  are  thousands  of  veterans  who  have  rifles  and  revolvers 
stored  away  which  can  easily  be  revamped  into  floor  or  table  lamps  with  just  a  few  hours' 
effort. — Joseph  Charles  Salak 

Coming:  Next  month  THE  LINK  will  carry  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Salak 
entitled  "Writing  as  a  Hobby."  All  you  beginners  with  a  yen  for  the  pen,  sit  up  and  take  notes! 


SOLUTION  TO  WORD  TRIANGLE  ON  PACE  10 
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Thirty  out  of  366  days  this  year 
are  promised  to  a  fella  for  furlough 
time.  Maybe  you'll  be  rewarded  with 
a  retreat  on  the  Riviera,  or  get  down 
to  Garmish  to  go  up  into  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  or  even  board  a  China  Clipper 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Anyway, 
wherever  your  furlough.  Mate,  good 
vacationing ! 

But  we  feel  duty-bound  to  take  pen 
in  hand  to  warn  you  against  synchroniz- 
ing your  leave  from  the  service  with 
the  home  folks'  vacation  time,  for 
civilians  have  the  phoniest  customs  for 
use  of  free  time,  week-end  passes,  and 
14-day  furloughs — Joe,  you  just  can't 
imagine ! 

Tourists 

The  most  common  kind  of  vacation 
is  an  auto  trip.  Dad  will  get  the  jalopy 


overhauled;  Mom  will  pack  an  assort- 
ment of  outdoor-indoor  clothes  in  a 
couple  of  cases ;  then,  with  the  glove 
compartment  filled  with  road  maps  and 
motel   reservations,    off  you   go. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is,  the  movement 
is  contrary  to  all  convoy  rules.  It  is 
500  miles  from  home  to  Dew-Drop-Inn, 
your  first  night's  stopover.  To  get 
there  before  dark  you  and  Dad  alter- 
nately drive  at  breakneck  speed,  Mom 
bouncing  and  groaning  in  the  back 
seat,  trying  in  vain  to  interest  you  two 
in  some  landmark  you  may  be  passing 
at  that  moment.  You  choke  down  meals, 
race  past  trucks  and  cars,  rail  out  at 
slow-pokes  and  stop  signs.  You  see 
nothing,  hear  nothing,  know  nothing, 
dropping  in  exhaustion  each  night  at 
your  new  motel.  Whether  he  sees  any- 
thing or  not,  Dad  must  be  able  to  tell 
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the  fellas  at  the  office  that  he  went  500 
miles  a  day !   Whatta  car ! 

The  trip  will  remind  you  of  that  with- 
drawal from  Kasserine   Pass  ! 

New  York 

Or,  since  he  motored  August  a  j^ear 
ago,  Dad  might  take  Mom  to  the 
"City"  this  time.  He  writes  for  and 
gets  a  hotel  reservation  for  four,  may- 
be: Dad  and  Mom,  Susie  and  you,  in 
adjoining  rooms.  Some  night  spot  uses 
up  half  a  dozen  of  your  travelers' 
cheques,  and  the  celebrities  you  thought 
to  see  had  that  evening  ofif.  The  trip 
through  Chinatown  and  other  tours 
give  you  a  violent  headache.  The  foul 
air  of  the  subways  and  the  confusion  of 
Coney  Island  finishes  you  off  physical- 
ly. You  misfire  on  your  choice  of 
Broadway  shows,  and  the  movie  house 
is  just  like  home,  only  larger.  Smother- 
ing with  humidity,  sunburning  the  roof 
of  your  mouth  gawking  at  the  sky- 
scrapers, wandering  silently  through 
cathedrals  and  museums,  you  find  the 
days  passing  and  the  hotel  bill  grow- 
ing. 

'Twill  revive  memories  of  your  three 
days  in  Paris ! 

The   Beach 

Could  be,  Jackson,  Dad  has  decided 
on  the  beach.  He  rents  a  cabin  sight- 
unseen  at  a  fantastic  price — you  then 
have  to  stay  in  it  since  you  paid  in  ad- 
vance. The  incubator  heat  hatches  out 
the  crawling  insects,  the  screen  rusted 
out  by  the  sea  breeze  lets  in  the  winged 
ones.  Outside  you  get  sunburned,  see 
the  unsightly  litter  washed  ashore, 
smell  the  constant  stench  of  fish.  You 
try  swimming  and  are  literally  nettled 
by  jellyfish;  you  live  intimately  with 
sand — sand  in  your  shoes,  sand  in  your 
chow,    sand    in    your    sheets.    You    go 


fishing   in   a  boat  and   develop   a  case 
of  seasickness.  Oh,  me!  \ 

Guadalcanal  was  never  like  this  I  ' 

The   Mountains 

Tidewater  folks  prefer  the  mountains. 
A  cabin  can  be  had  on  a  brook  bank 
where  one  fights  the  chiggers  by  day 
and  the  mosquitoes  by  night,  where 
cold  nights  rouse  you  up  to  don  your 
clothes  or  a  rainy  day  forces  you  to 
try  to  build  a  fire  of  green,  wet  wood. 
A  flood  spoils  fishing,  rain  cuts  out  all 
sports  including  horseshoes,  the  food  fer- 
ments because  Dad  forgot  the  ice.  The 
crowd  plays  rummy  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  gets  fractious. 

It  will  remind  the  veteran  of  Anzio !         ! 


Back  Home 

Back  home  after  a  vacation,  Dad 
needs  an  extra  week  for  convalescence 
so  he  will  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
office  to  work.  But  first,  he's  got  to 
cut  that  grass,  now  five  inches  high  and 
as  tough  as  wire.  Yet,  the  good  old  bed 
up  in  Dad's  room  will  do  wonders  for 
him.  .  ,  .  And,  believe  it  or  not,  the  va- 
cation made  a  new  man  out  of  Dad! 
How?  Why?  Don't  ask  me.  .  .  . 


Death  has  been  dubbed  the  "Great 
Leveler." 

True,  but  the  enormous  transcontinen- 
tal bus  lines  run  a  close  second. 

You  board  the  bus  skeptically,  and 
after  your  luggage  is  attended  to  and  a 
seat  secured,  you  look  vaguely  about 
you.  On  your  right,  nearest  the  window, 
is  a  fattish  young  woman  rattling  a  bag 
of  popcorn  and  breathing  noisily.  Across 
the  aisle  is  a  grandfather  with  two 
soiled  and  restless  little  children,  and 
ahead  of  him  two  middle-class  business- 
men droning  on  and  on  about  politics. 

You  settle  back  resignedly  as  you 
prepare  to  endure  the  march  of  flat 
topography  swinging  past  the  window, 
and  wait  for  night  to  fall.  An  hour 
later  you  doze  a  bit.  Then  the  interior 
lights  of  the  bus  waken  you,  the  vehicle 
grinds  to  a  stop.  The  driver  swings  his 
long  legs  to  the  side  of  the  seat,  and 
says  in  a  patient,  patently  cheerful  voice : 
"Ten  minutes  here,  folks.  Time  for 
Java  if  you  want  it." 

You  shudder  slightly  and  try  to  slip 
unobtrusively  back  into  the  arms  of 
Morpheus.  You  do — and  the  next  thing 
you  know  another  "rest"  interval  has 
come  bounding  up  at  you.  Sleepily  you 
glance  at  your  wristwatch,  find  it's  1 
A.M.  and  that  the  word  Java  sounds 
inviting.  With  care  you  scramble  over 
the  sprawling  legs  in  the  aisle,  straighten 
your  tie,  run  a  hand  over  your  hair, 
and  brave  the  rather  tawdry  lunch  room. 
Several   passengers    follow   you,   and   a 


moment  later  you  discover  with  some- 
what of  a  shock  that  the  aged  grand- 
father is  really  a  charming  old  soul.  He 
is  taking  the  children  to  his  home  in  a 
distant  state,  both  parents  having  met 
death  in  a  highway  crash.  The  children 
are  blessedly  unaware — ^they  are  sleep- 
ing now. 

"Ready  to  go,  folks !" 

And  after  you  have  found  your  seat 
and  the  lights  are  about  to  go  off,  you 
for  the  first  time  seriously  regard  the 
driver.  What  a  fine,  capable  young 
fellow !  How  ably  he  shoulders  the  sky ! 

Sleep  is  easier  this  time. 

Then  after  another  vague  rest  stop, 
to  which  you  fail  to  rally,  something 
wakens  you  and  you  straighten  up  and 
open  your  eyes.  The  dawn  has  started 
to  stencil  landmarks  on  the  scene  out- 
side. Here  and  there  an  oil-rig  pokes 
up  against  the  brightening  sky,  lamps 
are  being  extinguished  in  farm  houses, 
cows  walk  slowly  forward  and  resume 
their  eternal  munching.  You  are  aware 
that  your  seat  companion  is  looking  at 
you  and  you  turn  in  her  direction. 

"Thought  you  might  like  a  chocolate 
bar,  so  I  picked  one  up  for  you  at  the 
last  stop." 

And  behold,  there  beside  you  is  a 
very  pretty  and  intelligent-looking  young 
lady — oh,  a  bit  on  the  plump  side  per- 
haps, but  definitely  attractive,  who  holds 
in  her  outstretched  hand  a  tin-foiled 
sweet.  Gratefully  you  incline  your  head, 
wondering  how  on  earth  she  managed 
the  transformation  to  this  smoothed  and 
shining  creature !  The  two  of  you  get  to 
talking.  .  .  . 

Twelve  hours  later  you  reach  your 
destination.  You're  glad,  of  course. 
Still,  it  is  a  pull  to  leave  these  bus 
companions.  How  in  all  the  world  did 
so  many  delightful  fellow  travelers  hap- 
pen to  gravitate  to  the  same  bus ! 

— MARK   CRANE 


VHERE  I  am  sleeping,  Sergeant?" 
His  blue  barracks  bag  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  the  short,  squat  little  man 
squinted  up  at  the  sergeant  with  a 
look  of  mixed  anxiety  and  bewilderment. 
His  skin  was  a  natural  brown,  and  small 
wisps  of  hair  stood  out  on  his  upper 
lip  like  a  toothbrush.  I  figured  he  was 
in  his  middle  thirties. 

"There's  a  bed  up  on  the  second 
floor,  just  about  your  size,"  the  sergeant 
grinned.  "What's  your  first  name?" 

"Vas  iss,  first  name?"  The  new  man 
frowned.   "I  got  only  vun  name.  .   .   ." 

"No,  no,"  the  sergeant  laughed.  "I 
mean  .  .  .  what  do  your  friends  call 
you?" 

"Oh,  oh.  You  mean  my  front  name. 
Nathan." 

"All  right,  Nathan.  Just  call  me 
Callahan.  They  all  do.  Forget  the 
'sergeant'  stuff.  Your  training  period's 
over.    We're    democratic    here." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you."  The  fellow 
seemed    genuinely    grateful. 

"Are  you — uh — English,  Jew  .  .  . 
Russian  .  .  .  Pole.  .  .  .?" 

"Austrian.    Vienna." 


Callahan's  eyebrows  rose.  "Ah, 
Vienna!  Wine,  women,  and  song,  eh?" 

Nathan  shook  his  head  sadly.  "No 
more,  Sarge.  Song  all  gone.  Nazis 
took  song  away." 

"Hmm,  I  guess  so."  Callahan 
scratched  his  chin.  "Well,  we  might 
get  over  there  one  of  these  days  and 
chase  'em  out,  huh,  Nathan?" 

"I  hope  so,  Sarge,"  Nathan  laughed. 
"Tomorrow,    maybe?" 

Callahan  slapped  Nathan's  back.  "The 
sooner  the  quicker,  I  say.  Now,  let's 
get   you    settled,    shall    we?" 

The  settling  of  Nathan  in  his  new 
quarters  was  accomplished  quickly.  His 
deftness  with  a  needle  and  thread  soon 
won  him  a  host  of  friends,  who  were 
not  bashful  in  digging  up  buttonless 
shirts  from  the  bottom  of  their  foot- 
lockers.  Nathan,  before  long,  was  count- 
ing chevrons  at  night  instead  of  sheep. 
Though  the  town  was  but  a  short  bus 
ride  of  five  minutes  from  camp,  he  saw 
little  of  it.  He  was  too  busy  winning 
friends  and  influencing  people  by  mend- 
ing their  clothes.  When  he  refused  to  set 
a  price,  the  boys  tipped  him  generously. 
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We  were  sitting  around  our  artillery 
piece  one  day  on  a  five-minute  break. 
Guns  were  being  readied  for  maneuvers 
in  the  Carolina  woods.  It  was  September 
of   '41. 

"You  think  ve'll  go  to  var?"  Nathan 
asked  me. 

I  shrugged.  "Things  look  bad  over 
there.  Can't  tell.  Why?  Are  you  get- 
ting  afraid?" 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  He  was  quite  in- 
dignant. "I  think  of  no  other  vay  I 
can  pay  back  vhat  I  owe  United  States. 
I  vas  refugee  from  Austria.  I  come 
here,  get  education — night  school.  Many 
stormy  nights,  I'm  only  one  in  school, 
alongside  teacher,  of  course.  I  vant  to 
learn  American.  Talk  American  .  .  . 
be  American.  I  hope  I  get  final  papers 
soon." 

An  advance  detail  had  set  up  pyra- 
midal tents  for  the  regiment,  but  when 
we  reached  the  base  camp  for  ma- 
neuvers, ours  was  the  job  of  clearing 
the  insides  of  the  tents  of  weeds  and 
dried  beans — and  reluctant  snakes. 
Bayonets  were  handy  for  both. 

Nathan  became  adjusted  to  this  rugged 
life  quicker  than  to  a  barracks  existence. 
Everyone  had  to  make  his  own  bed 
from  cut  trees.  Nathan's  bed  turned  out 
to  be  a  masterpiece  of  neatness  and 
serviceability.  It  looked  like  something 
out  of  the  sample  home  of  a  Rustic 
Village  project.  Such  could  not  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  us.  The  sudden, 
sharp  cracking  and  splitting  of  wood  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  was  a  common 
occurrence,  and  many  of  us  awoke  to 
find  ourselves  level  with  the  ground. 

With  six  to  a  tent,  our  quarters  could 
stand  close  scrutiny  for  approximately 
ten  minutes  a  week — five  minutes  be- 
fore inspection,  and  five  minutes  after. 
This  thoroughly-lived-in  atmosphere 
irked  Nathan  no  end,  and  our  small 
but    tough    little    Irish   corporal    didn't 


help  matters  any  by  almost  constantly 
slamming  his  six-foot  buddy  around 
playfully. 

These  two  ruffians  pounded  and 
wrestled  each  other  about  unmercifully 
while  waiting  for  chow  call,  not  caring 
whose  bed  they  tumbled  on  nor  how 
they  rolled  across  the  sawdust  floor. 
"Do  you  fellows  must  alvays  wrassle?" 
Nathan  demanded  one  day. 

"Sure!"  the  corporal  panted,  tighten- 
ing a  half  nelson  on  his  muscular 
buddy.   "What  about  it?" 

"Vhy  not  you  stop?  You  make  too 
many    dust." 

"Yipe!  Too  many  dust!"  Corporal 
Adams  got  to  his  feet  and  brushed  his 
clothes.  "You  can  always  wash,  can't 
you?" 

"Yes,"    said    Nathan.    "I    vould    like 

for  to  vosh  now,  but  I  have  no  dish." 

"Dish!"  Adams  jeered.   "It's   'basin,' 

you  refugee— not  'dish.'  Use  mine.  It's 

under  my  bed." 

"Hah!  You  call  me  refugee?"  Nathan 
jumped  to  his  feet,  shaking  his  finger 
in  the  corporal's  face.  "That  make  me 
glad.  Happy.  I  refuge  from  people  with- 
out heart.  Thankful  I  am  to  refuge  from 
them.  I  am  happy  here."  He  sat  down 
again.  "I  am  sorry.  Go  on,  make  with 
the  dust.  Have  the  good  fun,  please." 
The  corporal  rumpled  Nathan's  black 
curly  hair.  " 'S  okay,  Nate.  We're 
only  kiddin.'  Bawl  us  out.  We're  just 
no-good  pigs.  Look  at  this  joint!"  His 
voice  rose  to  a  roar.  "All  right,  you 
guys!    Clean  this  place  up!" 

We  grinned  and  sat  still  on  our 
bunks  while  Adams  straightened  things. 
We  knew  him.  Had  we  moved  to  help 
him  clean  up  the  mess  of  his  own 
making,  he'd  have  shoved  us  aside  with 
violent   threats   of  mayhem. 

More  of  Nathan's  past  life  came  to 
light  one  frosty  November  morning  as 
we  slithered  into  our  damp  clothes  to 
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make  reveille.  As  usual,  Nathan  was 
dressed  first  and  stood  peering  out  be- 
tween the  tent  flaps  to  check  on  the 
progress  of  the  slowly  growing  ranks. 

Adams  yelled  from  behind  his  slip- 
over sweater,  "Wow,  it's  cold!"  We 
were  huddled  around  the  center  tent 
pole  as  though  it  were  a  stove. 

"Iss  not  cold,"  Nathan  smiled.  "You 
think   iss    cold?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  perspiring,"  I  said, 
my  teeth  doing  a  rumba. 

"I  suppose  your  clothes  are  wet  with 
sweat,    Nathan?"    Adams    sneered. 

"Sooner  before  this  hoar,  every  morn- 
ing in  vinter,"  said  Nathan,  "I  used 
to  be  out  in  fields  outside  of  Vienna. 
I  have  charge  of  young  girls  to  pick 
carrots.  Dig,  dig  they  did  with  their 
hands.  Hard  dirt.  Alake  their  hands 
to  bleed.   .   .   . 

"Ven  my  over-boss  vould  go  avay,  I 
send  girls  inside  for  get  warm.  Not 
for  long.  Boss  come  back  soon.  If  girls' 
hands  did  not  bleed,  he  stand  there  and 
watch  till  he  see  blood  come.  Then  he 
satisfied  they  working."  He  stared  hard 
at  the  sawdust  floor.  "It  vas  cold  .  .  . 
so  cold.   .  .   ." 

I  guess  he  felt  he'd  said  too  much, 
for  suddenly  he  brightened.  "Nights  vere 
vonderful  in  old  Vienna.  You  think  you 
make  good  fun  here  at  New  Year  time? 
Not  like  in  Vienna."  He  winked  comi- 
cally at  Adams.  "Ven  clock  strikes 
twelve,  you  kiss  every  girl  you  see. 
She  not  get  mad." 

"Oh,  boy!"  Adams  roared.  "That's 
for  me.  Me  for  Vienna."  We  filed  out 
of  the  tent  to  the  last  bugle  call.  It 
seemed  to   be   warmer. 

Late  one  night  we  climbed  wearily 
into  our  bunks  after  returning  to  base 
camp  from  a  ten-day  maneuver  problem. 
The  heav}'-  column  of  tractors  and 
artillery  was  rumbling  in  the  distance. 
They  were  always  the  last  of  the  unit 


to  return.  It  was  a  rhythmic,  lulling 
sound,  as  we  lay  there  with  the  lights 
out.  A  deep  voice  from  one  of  the  tent 
corners  suddenly  broke  forth  in  song. 
It  was  Nathan.  Adams  grunted,  and  I 
knew  his  coarse  voice  was  ready  to 
discourage  the  singing.  He  didn't,  how- 
ever— it  trailed  off  in  a  low  mumble. 
Nathan's  song  was  soft  and  low  at 
first.  Then  it  rose — a  melodious  cre- 
scendo, plaintive,  swaying ;  half  pleading 
and  melancholy.  I  had  heard  the  song 
before  on  the  radio.  It  was  the  Jewish 
chant,  "Sholom  Alaychem."  We  were 
all  awake,  yet  no  one  interrupted 
Nathan. 

Finally  the  chant  died  away.  There 
was  a  moment's  heavy  silence,  then  a 
voice  burst  forth  from  another  corner. 
Tony,  the  Italian  boy.  He  began  singing 
"Adeste  Fideles"  in  Latin.  His  first 
few  bars  were  unmusical,  bragging  tones 
of  retaliation,  but  at  length  they  settled 
down  to  carefully  spoken  words  wedded 
to  the  processional  tune.  I  joined  him 
softly  with  my  dubious  tenor,  singing 
the  English  words,  "O  come,  all  ye 
faithful." 

Another  silence  followed  Tony's  song. 
Then  Adams  spoke,  sleepily.  "Gee ! 
That  sounded  nice  .  .  .  you  know?" 

Rumors  were  current  that  our  outfit 
was  to  be  sent  back  to  civilization  ahead 
of  the  others — rumors  such  as,  not 
enough  rations ;  rustic  bridges  unable 
to  bear  any  longer  the  weight  of  our 
fourteen-ton  Long  Toms;  low  water 
supply  due  to  unprecedented  drought, 
and  so  forth.  Despite  all  these  pretty 
tales,  we  stayed  until  the  end  of  ma- 
neuvers, somehow  enduring  the  outdoor 
ice-water  showers  deep  in  the  woods, 
and  sleeping  on  mounds  of  leaves  while 
out  on  problems. 

The  last  night  was  a  happy  one.  Tents 
had  been  struck  over  the  entire  regi- 
mental area.  Homemade  rifle  racks  were 
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chopped  up,  and  our  barracks  bags  and 
other  equipment  stacked  ready  for  the 
morning  convoy  back  to  garrison.  As 
darkness  fell,  fires  sprang  up  and  groups 
formed  to  sing,  or  just  reminisce  of  the 
past  two  months  of  dire  hardships  from 
which  we  had  all  emerged  stronger  and 
healthier  than  before. 

The  sky  was  our  only  roof  that  night. 
With  our  scattered  bundles  and  our 
fires,  we  looked  like  a  bunch  of  refugees 
in  a  destroyed  city,  I  sensed  that  Nathan 
was  thinking  the  same  thing  as  he  stood 
on  the  fringe  of  our  group  before  the 
fire. 

"Hope  it  doesn't  rain  tonight,  eh, 
Nathan?"  I  said. 

"Yeh,  yeh.  Hope  not."  Then  he  swept 
his  hand  in  front  of  him,  the 'light  of 
the  fire  dancing  in  his  dark,  quiet  eyes. 
"I  am  glad  this  iss  not  real.  Iss  only 
games  ...  I  am  glad  iss  only  games." 

When  the  game  came  to  an  end  we 
all  looked  forward  to  Christmas  fur- 
loughs. But  the  furloughs  did  not  come 
that  year.  Before  December  was  very 
old,  the  real  thing  began,  and  a  few 
months  later  our  outfit  found  itself  in 
Boston  waiting  to  board  a  ship.  Gun 
crews  were  separated.  We  were  put  into 
barracks  according  to  alphabetical  roster. 
I  did  not  see  Nathan  for  two  days.  Then, 
trudging  from  the  embarkation  camp  to 
the  boat  train,  the  ropes  of  my  barracks 
bags  cutting  into  my  shoulders  while 
the  muzzle  of  my  slung  rifle  tipped  my 
helmet  almost  over  my  eyes,  I  finally 
spotted  him. 

He  was  standing  on  the  side  lines 
waving  to  us  as  we  passed.  He  had 
no  helmet  on  his  head,  nor  bags  over 
his  shoulders.  His  squinting  eyes  were 
misty.  In  fact,  tears  were  coursing  down 
his  brown  face. 


'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 


"What's  the  score  on  Nathan?"  I 
asked  the  sergeant  walking  beside  me. 

"Can't  go  with  us.  The  lucky  stiff. 
Ain't  got  his  final  citizenship  papers 
yet." 

Frankly,  almost  any  man  in  the  crowd, 
taken  at  random,  would  have  traded 
places  with  him  gladly,  and  Nathan  was 
crying  because  he  could  not  go  with  us. 
He  wanted  so  badly  to  fight  what  he 
considered  his  war — against  the  despots 
that  had  tyrannized  him,  and  in  grati- 
tude toward  the  nation  that  had  be- 
friended   him. 

We  had  lived  with  Nathan.  We  had 
heard  his  story  from  his  own  lips.  Yet, 
we  did  not  understand — because  we  had 
not  tasted  the  bitterness  of  tyranny,  nor 
the  sweetness  of  refuge.  We  took  for 
granted  things  like  picking  our  own 
church  and  our  own  school,  as  casually 
as  we'd  gulp  down  a  coke.  How  could 
we  understand  Nathan's  tears  because  he 
could  not  officially  say,  "This  is  my 
own,    my   native   land!" 


*     *     * 


Top   Record  of  the  month: 

Carolyn  .  .  .  I  Love — Buddy  Moreno, 
RCA  Victor.  Buddy  Moreno  is  a  singer 
who  has  been  heard  with  quite  a  few 
top  orchestras.  He  now  has  his  own 
band  and  they  are  playing  typical  mid- 
western  music,  a  steady  beat  with 
straightforward  melodic  appeal.  Buddy 
sounds  forth  on  his  first  RCA  Victor 
disc,  Carolyn,  with  a  rich  tenor  voice 
that  has  an  ingratiating  quality.  The 
tune  is  simple,  with  an  easy-listening 
melody  delivered  with  impressive  sin- 
cerity by  the  Moreno  vocalizing.  /  Love, 
the  flipover,  has  an  ear-catching  origi- 
nality and  Buddy  duets  with  Perry 
Mitchell  with  pleasing  effect.  The 
blithe  byplay  as  they  indulge  in  spon- 
taneous vocal  romantic  innuendos  is 
irresistible.  Buddy  has  a  winning  way 
with  a  song,  and  it's  aptly  demon- 
strated as  he  tells -all  the  little  things 
he  loves.  The  band  plays  with  firm 
rhythmic   emphasis. 

Rhumb  a  De  Cuba — Chuy  Reyes  and 
his  Hollywood  Mocambo  Orchestra, 
Capitol  album.  All  the  piquancy,  the 
thrilling   lilt   of   the   legitimate   rhumba 
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has  been  captured  by  Chuy  Reyes  and 
his  inspired  coterie  of  native  musicians 
in  this  album — Rhumba  De  Cuba. 
Chuy  Reyes  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able pianists  on  the  contemporary  mu- 
sic scene.  His  ability  to  blend  pictur- 
esque Cuban  rhythms  and  brilliant 
melody  into  arrangements  suitable  for 
American  imagination  is  proved  again 
on  each  side  in  this  album  collection, 
Chuy  Reyes  here  catches  the  cadence 
and  color  of  the  original  rhumba  mood, 
crackling  with  enthusiasm  and  bub- 
bling with  contagious  humor,  all  bal- 
anced delicately  for  ideal  ballroom 
tempo.  Here  are  eight  truly  remark- 
able numbers.  La  Ultima  Noche,  Blen! 
Blen!  Blen  I,  La  Yuca,  Boteando, 
Baracoa,  Negra  Leono,  Hockey  Joe 
and  Almendra. 

Chidabee  .  .  .  The  Day  I  Read  a  Book 
— Jimmy  Durante,  MGM.  Feeling  low? 
A  little  bit  blue?  Well,  here's  a  cou- 
pling that  will  chase  your  blues  away 
— and  if  you're  happy,  these  two  bits 
of  music  humor  will  keep  you  bubbling 
with  mirth,  for  they're  two  new  hits 
by  that  effervescent,  irrepressible  mad- 


cap  jimmy  Durante.  You'll  love  this 
first  Durante  original  which  has  Jimmy 
off  on  a  symphonic  tangent,  but  don't 
take  it  too  seriously — with  Durante  it's 
all  in  fun.  According  to  him,  if  you 
went  for  Inka  Dinka  Doo  (and  who 
didn't?)  you'll  go  for  this  too.  The 
reverse  is  another  Durante  daydream 
as  he  tries  to  remember  the  first  time 
he  read  a  book.  These  are  both  top- 
flight revue-type  numbers  and  are 
guaranteed  to  tickle  your   funny  bone. 

What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Love  .  .  . 
Hip-Billy  Boogie — Les  Paul,  Capitol. 
This  differs  from  all  other  previous 
Les  Paul  records  for  Capitol.  How- 
ever, the  side  again  features  Les  Paul 
playing  all  of  the  guitar  parts,  which 
goes  even  farther  to  prove  Les  Paul's 
mastery  of  the  guitar.  The  reverse  finds 
the  guitar  virtuoso  in  an  even  different 
mood  from  either  of  his  first  two 
record  sides,  Lover  and  Brazil.  This 
thing  moves  along  with  a  regular 
boogie  beat  and  high-lights  Les  Paul's 
playing  of  all  of  the  guitar  parts.  His 
secret  of  accomplishing  this  feat  re- 
mains his  own. 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  I,  Bach — 
Otto  Klemperer  and  The  Pro  Musica 
Orchestra,  VOX.  With  this  release, 
one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  mu- 
sic and  performance  is  made  available 
on  records.  We  have  waited  a  long 
time  for  a  new  recording  of  Bach's 
First  Brandenburg  Concerto,  and  the 
new  VOX  vinylite  recording  was  well 
worth  waiting  for.  Of  the  six  Branden- 
burg concerti  dedicated  to  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg  in  1721,  the  first 
is  rarely  heard  either  on  records  or 
the  concert  stage.  Therefore,  the  merit 
of  this  work  lies  not  only  in  the  per- 
formance on  records  but  also  in  the 
new  lustre  and  vitality  that  Otto  Klem- 
perer and  The  Pro  Musica  Orchestra 
have  given  it.  This  work  is  one  of 
the  peaks  of  polyphonic  orchestral  mu- 
sic, and  for  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  master's  great  genius,  this  album 
is  indeed  a  treat. 

In  addition  to  the  music,  this  set 
has  a  presentation  of  great  merit.  The 
three  records  are  preceded  by  an  ex- 
cellent thirty-one  page  booklet  by 
Emanuel  Wuiteruitz  analyzing  the  form 
of  the  concerto,  with  appropriate  mu- 
sical illustrations. 
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As  if  the  circumstantial  evidence 
weren't  damaging  enough,  the  defendant 
made  a  poor  witness.  He  was  amazing- 
ly casual,  almost  indifferent. 

Back  in  the  jurors'  room,  Harold 
T.  Fanstedt,  the  banker,  was  saying: 
"It  was  a  cold-blooded  murder  and 
Albert  Murphy  is  a  cold-blooded  young 
man  if  I  ever  ran  across  one.  Did  you 
observe  how  totally  devoid  of  feeling 
his  voice  was?  The  electric  chair  is 
almost  too  good  for  a  man  like  that." 

Tom  Marsh,  the  grocer,  said :  "He's 
guilty,  all  right.  I've  sat  on  quite  a 
few  juries  in  my  time  and  I've  never 
seen  a  clearer  case  of  guilt." 

A  half  hour  after  they  began,  their 
deliberation  the  men  had  come  to  a 
verdict.  There  was  only  one  hitch — the 
woman  juror.   Miss  Fannie  Sparks. 

Miss  Sparks,  a  schoolteacher,  said : 
"His  casualness  may  be  a  sort  of  in- 
voluntary subconscious  defense  mech- 
anism. I'm  not  so  sure  he  did  it." 

The  men  were  somewhat  taken 
aback.  Up  until  then,  Miss  Sparks,  who 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  had  said 
practically  nothing  and  they  had 
figured  she  was  taking  their  lead. 

H.  F.  Jones,  the  insurance  man, 
leaned  over  toward  Miss  Sparks  and 
said :  "He  admitted  that  he  and  Blanche 
Farris  had  quarreled  bitterly  just  an 
hour  before  her  body  was  found,  didn't 
he?" 

Miss    Sparks    nodded   thoughtfully. 

"And  there's  another  thing.  Miss 
Sparks,"  said  the  smooth  voice  of  Mr. 
Fanstedt.  "Albert  Murphy  paints.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  nothing  against  painters, 
but  we  all  know  that  artists  are  tem- 
peramental and  not  altogether  reliable 
from    a    character    standpoint." 

Satisfied  that  Miss  Sparks  had  been 
duly  impressed,  Mr.  Fanstedt,  being 
foreman,  ordered  a  vote  on  the  ver- 
dict. Eleven  pieces  of  paper  showed  the 
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guilty    verdict — one    said    not    guilty. 

"I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,"  said  Miss 
Sparks.  "I'm  still  not  convinced."  The 
11  jurors  were  becoming  a  little  hot 
under  the  collar,  literally  and  figurative- 
ly. It  was  a  hot  day.  They  did  not  ap- 
preciate Miss  Sparks'  stubbornness. 

With  all  the  patience  they  could  mus- 
ter, they  went  over  the  case  step  by 
step  for  her  benefit. 

"Don't  forget — Murphy  has  no 
alibi,"  pointed  out  Frank  Cole,  the 
undertaker.  "He  says  he  was  taking  a 
stroll — but  he  can't  produce  a  single 
witness  to  back  him  up." 

"And  don't  forget  that  Murphy  was 
packing  when  the  detectives  busted  in 
and  arrested  him,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"Innocent  people  don't  leave  town." 

"And  why  can't  your  Mr.  Murphy 
produce  his  pistol?"  asked  Mr.  Fanstedt, 
with  a  touch  of  eloquence  and  scorn. 
"Ballistic  experts  could  clear  him  in  an 
hour — if  his  pistol  didn't  do  the  shoot- 
ing. But,  no — he  says  he  can't  find  it, 
that  it  must  have  been  stolen  from  him." 

Mr.  Fanstedt  called  another  vote. 
Result:  Guilty,  11;  not  guilty,  1. 

The  men  argued,  they  cajoled;  they 
practically  pleaded.  They  reasoned  per- 
suasively; they  reasoned  forcefully; 
they  reasoned  passionately. 

"I  just  can't  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Murphy  could  commit  a  crime 
like  that,"  countered  the  schoolteacher. 

"Well,  then,  give  us  one  good  reason 
— just  one,  mind  you — why  you  persist 
in  your  view,"  demanded  Mr.  Fanstedt. 

Miss  Sparks:  "All  right,  I  will:  I 
don't  believe  he  did  it." 

The  men  went  to  work  on  Miss  Sparks 
again.  Twenty-four  hours  had  now 
elapsed.  They  were  longing  for  their 
homes  and  their  offices  and  their  golf 
games.  Their  patience  was  wearing  thin, 

Mr.  Cole :  "Please  be  reasonable.  Miss 
Sparks." 


Mr.  Greenberg :  "You  are  being  plain 
stubborn  now,  Miss  Sparks." 

Miss  Sparks :  "I  am  not  going  to 
decide  against  my  convictions." 

The  men  were  reaching  their  wit's 
end.  It  was  then  that  the  door  opened 
and  the  bailiff  announced  the  jury  was 
to  enter  the  courtroom — the  judge  was 
calling  the  court  to  order. 

What  the  judge  announced  had  been 
spread  all  over  the  paper,  of  course. 
Someone  else,  a  former  suitor  of  the 
murdered  girl,  had  made  a  complete 
confession  to  the  crime.  Jealousy.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  the  mur- 
derer. The  judge  directed  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  for  Albert  Murphy. 

The  jurors,  back  in  the  deliberation 
room,  were  gathering  up  their  personal 
effects.  Mr.  Fanstedt  was  saying:  "We 
all  owe  you  an  apology,  Miss  Sparks, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks.  But — if  you  don't 
mind  telling  us — how  did  you  know? 
How  could  you  have  possibly  known?" 

"Well,  really,  gentlemen,"  said  Miss 
Sparks,  blushing  ever  so  little,  "I  did 
have  the  advantage  over  you.  I  had  run 
into  the  defendant  before." 

"But,  Miss  Sparks — then  you  weren't 
exactly  truthful.  All  of  us  on  the  jury 
swore  under  oath  that  we  didn't  know 
the  defendant." 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  him.  He  just 
happened  to  board  the  same  bus  I  did 
once.  I  recognized  him  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him  in  the  courtroom." 

The  expressions  on  the  11  males  ran 
the  gauntlet  from  utter  incredibility  to 
complete  amazement. 

"And  just  because  of  that — really, 
Miss  Sparks  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  there  was  more  to  it  than  just 
that,"  Miss  Sparks  went  on.  "You  see, 
he  got  up  and  gave  me  his  seat.  Nowa- 
days when  a  man  gives  up  a  seat  for  a 
lady  on  a  bus — well,  you  can  be  pretty 
sure  he's  the  nicest  of  nice  persons." 


PART  VI 


Youth 

A  great  many  articles  and  statements 
appear  depicting  juvenile  delinquency  in 
America.  That  is  also  a  problem  in 
Japan.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ragged, 
dirty  children  and  young  people  wander- 
ing the  streets.  A  large  group  are 
classified  as  war  orphans.  Some  re- 
ligious and  humanitarian  groups  as  well 
as  other  organizations  are  endeavoring 
to  afford  delinquent  girls  a  place  for 
regeneration. 

After  the  Occupation  began,  young 
people  began  to  mingle  together  more 
freely.  The  sad  part  is  that  they  had 
never  been  prepared  for  such  a  momen- 
tous change.  A  proposed  plan  to  teach 
sex  education  in  the  schools  is  receiving 
a  great  amount  of  discussion.  Some  be- 
lieve mothers  should  be  trained  in  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  educate  their 
children  so  they  may  have  moral  social 
relations. 

Sometimes   a   leader,   boy   or   girl,   in 
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the  teens  or  early  twenties,  may  have 
a  group  of  youngsters  working  for  him 
in  some  kind  of  racket.  They  not  only 
beg,  but  steal  food  and  money  from 
stalls  or  people  on  crowded  streets. 
Many  kids  have  run  away  from  home 
because  of  lack  of  food.  Perhaps  some 
of  their  parents  forced  them  to  steal. 

The  late  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Edward  J.  Flanagan,  famous 
head  of  "Boys  Town,"  traveled  over 
Japan  to  survey  the  possibilities  of  im- 
proving the  status  of  young  people.  His 
report  to  the  Supreme  Command, 
Allied  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  will  offer 
many  helpful  suggestions  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  advancement  of  youth. 

Organizations  like  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  YMCA,  YWCA,  agricul- 
tural and  community  groups  are  being 
given  much  consideration.  Young  people 
are  studying  the  principles  embodied  in 
a  democracy  and  are  hitching  their 
wagons  to  the  stars. 

Children  are  the  same  lovable  group 
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the  world  over.  When  America  released 
food  for  starving  people,  approximately 
70  children  gathered  at  Radio  Tokyo 
to  give  a  musical  program,  "Thanks  to 
America."  Another  group,  a  delegation 
of  school  children,  from  kindergarten 
to  junior  high,  met  at  the  Dai  Ichi 
Building,  Tokyo,  to  present  flowers  and 
to  express  thanks  to  General  MacArthur 
for  candy  rations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  8,000 
portable  theatres  in  Japan  reach  approxi- 
mately 3,000,000  or  more  children.  This 
type  of  theatre  is  called  the  "Kami- 
shibai"  and  consists  of  dramatic  story- 
telling with  the  assistance  of  pictures. 
This  kind  of  movie  can  be  set  up  any 
place.  A  box,  about  two  feet  long, 
usually  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
bicycle,  serves  as  a  stage.  The  audience 
may  range  from  35  to  200.  The  story- 
telling lasts  approximately  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  show  moves  on. 

Adults,  as  well  as  young  people,  are 
turning  to  humor,  fantasy,  and  drama. 
Apparently  the  people  are  tired  of  so 
many  tragedies.  For  example,  a  musical 
drama,  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" — a 
life  of  Stephen  Foster — and  "The 
Emancipation" — based  on  the  life  of 
Lincoln — are  the  type  movies  which 
permit  many  Japanese  to  relax. 

Wherever  an  American  parks  his  jeep, 
it  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
kids  shouting,  "hullo,  hullo."  Later, 
it's   "goo-bye,  goo-bye." 

Tomorrow,  as  always,  Japan  will  look 
to  its  children  and  its  youth  to  carry 
out  completely  democratization  of  this 
nation. 

Before  the  war,  and  even  during  the 
war,  the  ambition  of  children — the  boys 
especially — was  to  be  a  great  general, 
soldier,  or  ambassador.  Today  their 
ambitions  are  comparable  to  those  of 
any  youths  in  America.  The  most  popu- 
lar   language    is    English.    It    is    being 


Children  are  the  same  lovable  group  the  world 
over.  While  one  of  these  Japanese  youngsters 
is  busily  milking,  the  other  'kids'  are  just 
having  fun  together.  The  goats  were  sent  *« 
Japan  by  the  Brethren  Service  Committee  and 
distributed  through  Church  World  Service,  in- 
terdenominational relief  agency.   (RNS  photo) 


taught  in  practically  all  of  the  schools. 
Democracy  is  hardly  more  than  a 
password  in  Japan,  If  Japan  is  to  fulfill 
her  duties  and  responsibilities  of  re- 
building her  nation  she  must  learn, 
understand,  and  practice  democratic 
ideals.  The  American  way  of  life  did  not 
spring  up  overnight — nor  will  Japan's. 
The  responsibility  lies  upon  her  children 
and  youth. 

The  'Family   System 

Just  as  institutions  in  their  economic, 
social  and  religious  phases,  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  democratization  of  Japan, 
so  must  the  family.  Two  types  have 
dominated  Japanese  society. 

First,  Confucian  coloring  is  found 
among  the  aristocrats,  big  landlords, 
large  merchants  and  feudalistically 
minded  descendants  of  the  warrior 
classes  of  old.  Authority  over  the  family 
is  designated  in  the  father,  or  the  hus- 
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band.  The  wife  and  children  are  subject 
to  him  in  absolute  and  supreme  authority. 
The  members  of  the  family  believe  they 
are  humble  and  powerless.  Therefore, 
they  obey  willingly.  To  talk  back,  argue, 
or  disobey  in  any  form  is  a  sacrilege 
to  them.  To  a  woman  her  husband  is 
heaven.  Were  she  to  disobey  him,  heav- 
enly punishment  would  be  meted.  Per- 
haps she  might  be  disinherited,  flogged 
or  reprimanded. 

In  the  plebeian  family,  the  situation 
is  a  little  different.  All  members  engage 
in  some  productive  work  according  to 
their  abilities,  but  the  father  is  still  the 
head.  Common  relations  and  harmony 
exist.  The  members  do  not  think  of  them- 
selves as  independent  individuals  and 
there  is  lack  of  regard  for  personality. 
This  type  of  system  must  be  eliminated 
so  that  social  relations  will  be  modern 
and  democratic.  There  must  be  a  high 
regard  for  personality.  Morality  must 
exist  in  society  as  well.  There  must  be 
created  a  sense  of  trust  in  the  individual 
in  all  ranks  of  life. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  if  Japan 
produces  happy  families  in  the  future, 
no  longer  will  the  young  people  be  com- 
pelled to  be  mated  by  the  families.  The 
new  constitution  states  that  all  laws 
governing  the  family  life  should  be  based 
on  a  system  recognizing  each  other's 
personality  and  the  equality  of  both 
sexes. 

In  the  future  the  Japanese  family 
will  be  built  around  the  same  principle 
as  that  existing  in  America  today. 

The   New  Year 

New  Year's  day  is  a  gala  one  for  the 
Japanese,  and  one  on  which  you  see  their 
most  beautiful  wearing  apparel.  The 
kimonos,  of  all  shades  and  colors,  are 
superb.  The  strange  dances,  dramas, 
faces  covered  with  masks  and  painted 
like  gypsies,  games,  etc.,  make  up  the 


entertainment  for  the  New  Year  holi- 
days. 

On  31  December  they  thoroughly  clean 
house.  This  is  to  purify  it  and  also  to 
drive  out  the  evil  spirits. 

Another  strange  custom,  evidently  a 
good  one,  is  that  all  old  accounts  are 
paid  and  marked,  "paid  in  full." 

New  Year  for  the  Japanese  means 
more  than  just  a  date  on  the  calendar.  It 
means  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for 
the  people.  This  expression  is  constantly 
heard — Akemashite  omedeto  gozaimasu 
— meaning  the  old  year  is  gone  and  we 
have  again  a  happy  new  year. 

Most  Japanese  whom  you  question 
about  the  customs  state  that  the  shihohai, 
one  of  the  three  greatest  national 
occasions,  is  performed  by  the  Emperor. 
He  takes  his  place  in  the  courtyard  and 
pays  his  respect  to  the  Imperial  ances- 
tors. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  2 
games  which  have  been  played  by  chil- 
dren and  adults  for  more  than  500  years, 
battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

The  national  holiday,  commemorating 
the  birth  of  the  Japanese  nation,  on  the 
third  day  is  important,  and  all  important 
celebrities  attend.  Another  gala  affair 
appearing  about  this  time,  6  January, 
is  the  annual  review  of  the  Tokyo  fire 
brigade.  Stunts  are  performed  by  the 
junior  members.  For  two  New  Years 
the  Japanese  have  seemingly  forgotten 
their  hunger,  sufferings  and  utmost 
needs  to  commemorate  these  happy  days. 

The  Japanese  have  witnessed  untold 
changes  under  the  Occupation.  Perhaps 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  these  people 
are  on  the  soundest  basis  in  her  history. 
The  course  she  must  continue  to  pursue 
has  been  outlined.  No"  doubt  the  new 
spirit  made  it  known  as  they  approached 
the  New  Year.  There  was  in  the  atmos- 
phere, especially  this  year,  a  new  degree 
of  confidence. 
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If  Eno  still  lives  in  that  lush  valley 
"three  hills  away"  from  Finschafen,  it 
is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  someone 
is  there  to  tell  him  about  Goliath. 

I  was  his  friend.  One  of  my  treasured 
possessions  is  a  picture  of  the  two  of 
us  standing  together,  which  I  have  had 
enlarged   in   color. 

We  met  first  on  a  coral-studded  strip 
of  beach,  where  I  had  gone  to  pick  up 
seashells.  He  walked  up  to  where  I 
was  searching  under  rocks  at  the  water's 
edge  and  began  opening  a  small,  bamboo- 
woven  bag.  He  was  smiling  broadly  and 
his  teeth  were  even  and  white.  He  was 
a  slender,  but  superbly  muscled  black 
boy  about  20  years  old.  He  had  the 
typical  bushy  hair  of  New  Guinea  natives 
and  wore  only  the  usual  skirt,  or  "lap- 
lap."  He  had  attended  a  mission  school 
and  spoke  English  after  a  fashion. 

His  face  was  remarkable.  The  ex- 
pression was  one  of  intentness,  although 
he  seemed  always  to  be  half  smihng.  His 
eyes  were  direct  and  assured,  and  lighted 
up   and   twinkled  when  he  talked. 


I  smiled  and  nodded,  and  he  said, 
"  'Merica-fella  find  'em?"  I  replied,  "Not 
many,"  and  then  he  opened  up  the  bam- 
boo bag.  , 

A  gleaming  array  of  cowrie  shells 
lay  inside,  many  of  them  brilliantly 
colored.  Selecting  an  especially  large 
and  varicolored  one,  he  held  it  out  to 
me. 

"For   fella,"    he    said. 

Perhaps  it  was  coincidence.  But  on 
the  way  to  the  beach,  I  had  found  and 
picked  up  a  gleaming  silver  crucifix 
that  some  soldier  had  lost.  In  those  days 
American  Army  tents  sprinkled  the 
coast.  Now,  I  took  the  crucifix  from  my 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  black  boy. 

For  moments,  he  looked  at  it  intently, 
then  reached  for  it  with  both  hands. 

He  said,  "Jesus !"  and  then  repeated 
the    name. 

I  asked  him,  "Are  you  a  Christian?" 

He  nodded  vigorously.  "Boy  b'lieve 
like  'Merica-man,"  he  replied. 

Then  he  said,  "Me  know  'bout  little 
boy    who    kill    big    man." 
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This  was  how  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath  was  brought  up.  Eno  never 
tired  of  listening.  He  asked  to  hear  it 
every  time  we  met  on  the  beach,  and 
our  meetings  came  to  be  frequent.  Later, 
he  began  coming  to  the  tent,  where  four 
others  could  help  me  tell  the  story. 

As  he  listened,  his  eyes  would  widen 
and  he  would  clench  and  then  unclench 
his  slim  fingers  over  and  over.  Seated 
on  the  ground,  legs  crossed,  he  would 
lean  forward  tensely  at  the  moment 
of  battle,  jaws  slack,  palms  of  hands 
pressed  hard  against  the  earth. 

\et  Eno  was  no  militant  personality. 
Any  number  of  Bible  stories,  especially 
those  of  Joseph  and  of  the  crucifixion, 
would   always   bring  tears   to  his   eyes. 

David's  conquest  of  the  giant  was 
always  his  favorite  story,  I  think.  But 
there  were  others  he  asked  to  hear  time 
and  again.  Daniel's  experience  with  the 
lions  fascinated  him.  He  understood 
about  Jesus  as  a  carpenter's  son,  because 
he,  himself,  was  an  expert  craftsman. 

He  keeps  coming  back  to  my  mind.  I 
hope  someone  is  there  to  tell  him  again 
of  Goliath,  and  I  hope  his  plans  have 
materialized. 

If  his  plans  have  worked  out,  perhaps 
he  will  be  telling  the  stories  himself  to 
a  little  Eno.  For  one  day,  he  appeared 
on  the  beach  with  his  shock  of  hair 
dyed  a  flaming  orange,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  felt  an  explanation 
should  be  made. 

When  we  were  seated  on  the  sand, 
he  turned  his  eyes  from  my  face,  and 
gazed  out  across  the  violet-blue  Pacific. 
Then  he  told  of  the  custom  of  his  people 
— of  how  dyed  hair  meant  that  a  man 
was  looking  for  a  wife. 

He  began  poking  about  in  the   sand 

in  a  self-conscious  kind  of  way.  But  his 

eyes  were  shining  and  he  was  smiling. 

"Byemby,"    he    said    quietly,    "maybe 

bov    liave    woman." 


BIBLE    READINGS    FOR    THE    MONTH 

(Prepared   by  James    V.    Claypool,   Secy.,   Pro- 
motion of  Bible   Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

THEME:    "Moses'    Masterpiece" 

1.  Deuteronomy   1:1-33 

The  Trek  with  Moses 

2.  Deuteronomy  1  :34-2:25    .  .Tramp,  Tramp 

3.  Deuteronomy    2:26-3:22    Some    Victories 

4.  Deuteronomy  3:23-4:24  Godly  Obedience 

5.  Deuteronomy  4:25-4:49    .        .  Cod!y  Cars 

6.  Deuteronomy  5     The  Ten  Commandments 

7.  Deuteronomy  6 National  Prosperity 

8.  Deuteronomy  7    A   Holy   People 

9.  Deuteronomy  8:1-9:5  ....Cod  Is  Good 
10.  Deuteronomy  9:6-10:11  ...Moses'  Story 
n.  Deuteronomy  10:12-11:17  On  the  Mount 

12.  Deuteronomy    11  :1  8-1  2:1 4 

Consecrated  Offerings 

13.  Deuteronomy    1  2:1  5-1  3  :5  .  .The   Old   Law 

14.  Deuteronomy    13:6-14:29    .Legally   Clean 

15.  Deuteronomy    15    ..The   Year   of   Jubilee 

16.  Deuteronomy    16     Feasts 

17.  Deuteronomy   17    Sun  Worship 

18.  Deuteronomy  18:1-19:10  Priest's  Helpers 

19.  Deuteronomy    19:11-20:20 

Military  Exemption 

20.  Deuteronomy  21     Rebellious  Sons 

21.  Deuteronomy  22    .  .  Laws  of  Chastity 

22.  Deuteronomy    23  .  .  .  Fugitives    from    War 

23.  Deuteronomy   24:1-25:10    Divorce 

24.  Deuteronomy  25:11-26:19    .Just  Weights 

25.  Deuteronomy  27    Cursed   Be — 

26.  Deuteronomy    28:1-57 

Consequences  of  Disobedience 

27.  Deuteronomy     28:58-29:29      ...Promises 

28.  Deuteronomy   30:1-31:13 

Moses'  Final  Charge 

29.  Deuteronomy   31:14-32:14 

Joshua  Commissioned 

30.  Deuteronomy    32:15-33:12 

The  Song  of  Moses 

31.  Deuteronomy   33:13-34:12 

The  Blessing  of  Moses 


IIIIK  LINES 


By  The  Editor 


Perhaps  you  call  him  "Holy  Joe" 
sometimes,  or  possibly  **Troubleshooter," 
or  more  aptly  "Padre."  It  may  even  be 
that  you  smile  or  razz  the  fellow  who 
goes  to  see  the  chaplain — at  the  same 
time  hoping  your  turn  never  comes ;  or 
if  it  does,  that  it  won't  come  for  a  long, 
long  time.  On  a  few  occasions  there 
have  been  some  uncomplimentary  nick- 
names for  certain  chaplains.  Some  of 
these  may  have  been  too  descriptive; 
others  far  from  it.  For  the  most  part  we 
believe  that  the  majority  of  nicknames 
are  given  in  a  cheerful  spirit  of  good 
will.  The  friendly  banter  which  goes  on 
between  men  in  the  armed  services  is 
wholesome,  often  a  means  of  cementing 
lifelong  fellowships. 

But  what  kind  of  fellow  really  is  the 
chaplain  ?  In  the  accompanying  reproduc- 
tion we  get  a  pretty  good  idea  what  kind 
of  fellows  at  least  four  of  them  were. 
What  a  pity  it  would  have 
been  if  these  chaplains  had 
thought  themselves  too  holy 
to  serve  with  the  armed 
forces.  No,  they  knew  their 
place  and  they  carried  out 
not  only  their  earthly  mis- 
sion but  their  eternal  heav- 
enly mission  as  well.  Nor 
are  these  four  exceptional, 
extraordinary  as  their  deeds 
were.  There  are  many  more 
whose  valorous  and  saintly 
performances  have  not  be- 
come so  well  known.  But 
here  at  least  is  one  more  in- 
stance which  we  are  going 
to  share  with  you  : 


At  a  Washington  luncheon  some 
months  ago,  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
told  the  story  of  the  heroic  death  of 
Chaplain  George  Rentz.  His  ship  had 
gone  down.  There  was  not  room  for  all 
on  the  life  rafts.  George  had  his  place. 
Maybe  he  had  time  to  think  of  his  love- 
ly wife  and  daughters.  He  had  a  fair 
chance  for  rescue  but  he  saw  a  young 
American  lad  struggling  in  the  water. 
The  chaplain  reached  out  to  the  boy,  put 
his  own  life  belt  around  him,  and  pulled 
him  up  on  the  raft  to  take  his  place. 
Talking  steadily  to  cover  the  lad's  em- 
barrassment and  quiet  his  fears — about 
being  an  old  man  who  had  gotten  a  lot 
out  of  life  but  who  hadn't  many  years 
left  anyway,  and  of  the  happy  years  a 
youngster  had  coming  to  him — George 
slipped  into  the  water.  With  a  "God 
bless  you,  fellows — goodbye,"  he  swam 
off  and  disappeared  in  the  sea. 

In  World  War  II,  at  least  up  until 
the  time  we  came  away,  the  casualties 
by  branch  of  service  were  listed  in 
order  of  their  highest  percentages  and 
appeared  as  follows :  Infantry,  Air 
Force,   and   Chaplain   Corps. 


Replica  of  the  Four  Chaplains  Stamp,  which  went  on  sale 
in  May,  honoring  four  chaplains  who  gave  up  their  life 
belts  and  went  down  with  the  torpedoed  "SS  Dorchester" 
in  the  North  Atlantic  during  World  War  II.  The  chaplains 
are  {left  to  right)  George  L.  Fox  of  Cambridge,  Vt.,  Meth- 
odist; Clark  V.  Poling  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baptist;  John 
P.  Washington  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Catholic;  and  Alexander 
D.   Goode  of  York,  Pa.,  Jewish.   (RNS  photo) 
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These   lines   are   not   written   in   the  help    out    with    the    work    and/or    the 

spirit    of   boastfulness    with    respect    to  services  in  some  way.   Show  him  that 

the  chaplain.  But  too  often  he  may  go  you  are  his  friend,  ready  to  back  him 

about  his  work  quietly,  being  taken  for  up,  as  he  is  ready  to  stand  beside  you. 

granted,  as  sunshine  or  drinking  water  He  is  one  of  the  best  friends  you  have 

is  taken  for  granted.  If  you  appreciate  on  earth. 

what  your  chaplain  does,  go  around  and  Gen.  Eisenhower  once  said :  "A  good 

give  him  a  pat  on  the  back.  Offer  to  chaplain  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold." 


Pa<he 

I  SAW  you  on  D-pIus-2,  on  the  Omaha  beach,  comforting  the  sorely 
wounded.  I  saw  you  then,  and  many  other  times,  doing  the  same  thing;  and, 
later,  taking  time  out  from  your  few  hours  of  rest  to  sit  down  and  write 
letters  of  spiritual  help  to  the  families  of  our  dead  in  battle. 

On  many  a  long  hard  hike  I  saw  you  carrying  the  pack  of  a  tired  CI, 
just  as  I  had  seen  you  help  out  many  another  footsore,  bushed  doughboy  on 
maneuvers  back  in  the  States. 

I  have  seen  you  at  field  chapel  services,  ministering  to  our  hungry  souls, 
keeping  up  our  faith  in  the  rightfulness  of  our  cause  and  the  things  which 
keep  men  decent. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  after  the  shooting  war  was  over  and  we 
were  "on  occupation,"  I  have  seen  you  walking  alone  about  the  area.  Your 
head  was  bent  in  thought,  your  shoulders  were  stooped  with  care;  you  were 
wrestling  with  a  problem.  What  that  problem  was,  we  never  knew.  We  came 
to  you  with  our  problems,  and  you  assuaged  our  hurt;  but  you  met  and 
overcame  your  own  problems  by  yourself. 

I  have  seen  you  dig  down  deep  in  your  none-too-thick  wallet  to  lay  a 
couple  of  dollars  on  our  ball  team,  though  you  knew  we  didn't  have  a  China- 
man's chance  to  win  that  game.  It  didn't  matter.  You  were  one  of  us;  you 
were  of  "the  outfit." 

We  used  to  rib  our  buddies  with  gripes,  "Take  it  to  the  chaplain,  chum. 
He's  got  the  crying  towel  .  .  ."  But  only  you  can  know  how  many  times  you; 
broke  out  that  crying  towel,  and  how  it  helped.  I  know  that  for  every  man 
in  the  outfit,  no  matter  what  his  faith — or  lack  of  it — ^you  were  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend.  We  came  to  you  with  our  anxieties,  fancied  and  real; 
and  you  did  not  fail  us. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  we'll  never  forget  you?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  our 
divisional,  regimental  and  other  reunions  we'll  always  have  a  special  seat  for 
you,  and  an  enduring  place  in  our  hearts  down  through  the  years? 

For  want  of  a  better  name,  we  called  you  "Padre."  And  "Padre"  you'll 
be,  in  our  memories,  for  all  time. 

You  never  asked  for  it,  Padre — but  here's  a  salute  to  you  and  all  your 
brothers  of  the  military  cloth.  A  real,  snappy,  C!  salute  to  one  swell  guy — 
our  Padre,  — Herbert   E.   Smith 


'opic  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion  {first  week) : 

THE  TASTE  OF  VICTORY 

>5^    floJs^  CadfOA,    2lnUiei 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  does  our  Christian  faith  help  us  to  be  victorious?  (I  John  5:4,  5) 

2.  Is  God  able  to  give  us  victory  over  the  hard  things  that  ive  encounter  in  life? 
(Isaiah  43 :2) 

3.  Can  we  always  expect  to  triumph  in  Christ?  (II  Corinthians  2:14;  Romans 
8 :37-39) 

4.  What  assurance  do  we  have  that  God  will  stand  by  us  in  our  temptations? 
(I  Corinthians  10:13) 

5.  What  is  our  final  victory?  (Revelation  2:10d) 


•  Resource  material: 

Before  me  there  is  the  newspaper 
picture  of  a  footrace.  Three  faces  stand 
out  in  the  field  of  runners,  but  the  one 
that  bears  the  marks  of  severe  strain  is 
the  face  of  the  stalwart  young  Negro 
who  has  breasted  the  tape  ahead  of  the 
others.  On  his  tense  face  are  marks  of 
suffering,  for  he  has  driven  his  strain- 
ing body  toward  that  slender  tape  that 
was  his  goal. 

But  he  has  tasted  victory!  And  the 
taste  will  be  sweet,  long  after  he  has 
granted  rest  to  those  straining  muscles ! 

I  think  sharp  eyes  detect  something 
else  ih  that  picture :  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  two  other  faces  that  stand  out  best 
in  that  picture  do  not  show  the  same 
desperate  signs  of  struggle  that  are 
written  over  the  face  of  the  Negro.  He 
struggled  to  the  point  of  actual  suffering 


— and  won !  The  others  did  not  drive 
themselves  so  hard;  they  were  less  de- 
manding upon  nerves  and  sinews — and, 
for  their  lack  of  pains,  they  tasted  no 
victory  and  got  no  laurels ! 

Isn't  life  like  that?  Doesn't  that  pic- 
ture present  a  parable?  Doesn't  the 
fellow  who  spares  himself — who  reins 
himself  in  so  that  he  doesn't  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  victory — usually  come 
short  of  victory?  Doesn't  this  remind  us 
of  what  we  may  have  thought  was  a 
dark  saying  of  Jesus,  that  whosoever 
would  save  his  life  should  lose  it?  The 
losers  who  trailed  the  Negro  winner 
evidently  spared  themselves.  They  laid 
no  lash  to  the  horses — made  no  excru- 
ciating demands  upon  muscles  and 
nerves  that  were  not  driven  quite  hard 
enough  nor  far  enough.  And  that,  my 
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hearties,  is  a  good  recipe  for  failure :  to 
strive  hard  but  not  hard  enough! 

We  are  told  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  safety.  That  is  true.  We 
should  be  on  guard  against  sin.  A  wise 
general  anticipates  the  enemy's  moves. 
A  nation  maintains  an  efficient  intelli- 
gence service  with  the  same  prudence 
with  which  it  maintains  its  military 
might  against  possible  emergencies. 
This  intelligence  service  is  increasingly 
important,  as  we  all  know,  with  every 
new  advance  in  military  strategy  and 
military  power.  In  an  age  where  wars 
are  not  likely  to  be  formally  declared 
and  where  the  infamous  tragedy  of  a 
second  Pearl  Harbor  might  be  inflicted 
upon  us  with  no  notice  whatever,  an 
efficient  intelligence  service  becomes 
infinitely  more  necessary  than  it  was 
before  that  fateful  day  in  December. 

Any  man  who  values  his  moral  char- 
acter and  his  spiritual  efficiency  should 
be  just  as  alert  against  temptation.  And 
the  New  Testament  is  quite  specific  in 
its  warnings  and  in  its  safeguards 
against  it.  "Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation,"  said  Jesus, 
in  his  tragic  time  of  testing  in  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  and  He  added  sig- 
nificantly, "the  spirit  indeed  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  zveak."  (Matthew  26:41) 

Because  we  are  weak  we  should  watch, 
lest  we  be  attacked  by  forces  that  may 
be  too  severe  a  test  of  our  strength. 
And  because  we  are  weak  we  should 
pray,  asking  God  for  strength  greater 
than  our  own. 

One  of  our  greatest  dangers,  in  this 
matter  of  insuring  spiritual  victories,  is 
that  we  are  quite  likely  to  be  too  sure  of 
ourselves.  Many  a  man  has  gone  down  to 
a  terrible  defeat  because  he  spurned 
to  bring  up  his  heavy  artillery.  He 
withheld  his  fire,  or  was  about  to  use  a 
hand  grenade,  and  while  he  dallied,  his 
position  was  blasted  to  bits. 


This  means  that  you  and  I  should 
treat  every  temptation  seriously.  Any 
temptation  is  serious.  It  is  serious  enough 
to  be  met  promptly  with  everything  it 
may  take  to  defeat  it. 

Sometimes,  in  our  struggle  for  moral 
and  spiritual  victories,  we  would  gain  a 
quicker  victory  if  we  impressed  the 
enemy  with  a  show  of  confidence  in  our 
victory.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  this 
story  about  Napoleon.  In  fact,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  book.  Repre- 
sentative Men,  gives  us  this  very  practi- 
cal  quotation   from    Napoleon  himself : 

"In  all  battles  a  moment  occurs  when 
the  bravest  troops,  after  having  made 
the  greatest  efforts,  feel  inclined  to  run. 
That  terror  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  their  own  courage,  and  it 
only  requires  a  slight  opportunity,  a 
pretence,  to  restore  confidence  to  them. 
The- art  is,  to  give  rise  to  the  opportunity 
and  to  invent  the  pretence.  At  Areola  I 
won  the  battle  with  twenty-five  horse- 
men. I  seized  that  moment  of  lassitude, 
gave  every  man  a  trumpet,  and  gained 
the  day  with  this  handful.  You  see  that 
two  armies  are  two  bodies  which  meet 
and  endeavor  to  frighten  each  other;  a 
moment  of  panic  occurs,  and  that  moment 
must  be  turned  to  advantage.  When  a 
man  has  been  present  in  many  actions, 
he  distinguishes  that  moment  without 
difficulty ;  it  is  as  easy  as  casting  up  an 
addition." 

There  are  parts  of  this  quotation  that 
any  man  would  do  well  to  underscore 
and  to  reserve  for  his  own  future  help 
in  his  moments  of  temptation.  It  may 
take  only  a  bit  of  strategy — twenty-five 
men  with  trumpets — to  insure  victory 
in  some  great  battle  where  much  is  at 
stake  in  your  life. 

Let's  not  forget  our  trumpets — to 
bolster  our  own  courage  and  frighten  the 
wits  out  of  the  enemy — and  tip  the 
scales  to  victory! 


'^OfUc'lGlkl 


Bi^  (laLeAi  Cad^p^m,  ^inine^ 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


♦  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

MEETING  GOD   IN   THE  CORNERS 

«   Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  does  God  rightfully  demand  a  place  in  our  financial  dealings?   (Luke 
12:15-21) 

2.  Why  should  God  always  he  considered  in  our  human  efforts  at  civil  govern- 
ment f  (Romans  13:1) 

3.  Why  is  it  right  and  helpful  for  God  to  have  a  place  of  honor  and  rulership  in 
every  home?   (Luke  1 :6) 

4.  What   place   should    God    have    in    our    intellectual    equipment    and    mental 
achievements?  (John  6:45) 

5.  Why  is  it  that  God  claims  His  rightful  place  in  all  of  our  social  relationships? 
(Mark  12:29-31) 


•  Resource  material: 

One  of  the  prominent  religious  lead- 
ers of  our  time  has  written  that  we  are 
inclined  to  want  some  corner  in  the 
universe  which  we  can  claim  as  dis- 
tinctly and  solely  our  own,  from  which 
we  can  bar  God  entirely.  Then  the  writer 
adds  hastily  that  there  is  no  such  corner! 
Of  course  not !  For  all  the  universe  is 
God's  handiwork — and  His  home! 

To  be  much  more  specific,  God  has 
His  rightful  place  in  every  area  of  your 
life.  You  cannot  shut  Him  out.  He  meets 
you  in  every  corner! 

He  has  His  rightful  place  in  your 
work,  for  instance.  If  you  are  in  some 
business  where  you  would  be  ashamed 
to  have  God  at  your  side,  you  had  better 
change  businesses.  If  you  are  doing  any 
kind  of  work  that  you  are  ashamed  of, 
you  should  get  into  something  that  you 
can  be  proud  of.  Life  is  too  short  and 
vastly  too  important  to  be  spending 
your    efforts    on    something    that    isn't 


worthy  of  you.  Dwight  L.  Moody  was 
a  cobbler,  but  he  was  an  honest  one  and 
a<good  one.  He  kept  God  at  his  side, 
and  he  took  great  pains  to  usher  other 
men  into  the  presence  of  God. 

A  man  puts  his  God-given  talents  and 
himself  into  the  work  by  which  he  earns 
his  daily  bread.  He  should  take  pride  in 
choosing  his  lifework  and  in  doing  this 
work  well.  He  will  be  honest  in  the 
performance  of  his  work  and  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  And  he  will  not 
try  to  bow  God  out  of  the  little  corner 
where  the  gold  is  kept. 

We  can't  bow  God  out  of  the  corner 
where  we  play~in  the  area  where  we 
relax  or  follow  a  hobby  or  read  or 
listen  to  good  music  or  go  on  an  outing 
with  the  family.  God  belongs  in  every 
decent  niche  and  cranny  of  our  lives. 
If  some  area  has  to  be  fenced  off  from 
Him  or  fumigated  before  we  dare  to 
usher  Him  in,  then  something  is  wrong 
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with  us  and  with  the  sort  of  company 
we  allow  ourselves  to  keep,  and  with 
the  things  we  do  with  our  hands  and  our 
hearts.  If  ever  we  find  ourselves  feeling 
that  God  is  too  good  to  come  into  some 
corner  of  the  life  of  a  human  being 
whom  He  has  created  in  His  image, 
then  the  trouble  is  with  the  creature 
and  not  with  the  Creator. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  God  has 
His  rightful  place  in  our  affections.  He 
belongs  in  our  homes  and  in  our  love 
for  each  other.  Our  highest  devotion  to 
our  dear  ones  should  not  exclude  Him 
who  gives  meaning  to  our  love  and  our 
loyalties.  He  should  be  central  in  our 
homes.  Too  many  of  our  homes  are  set 
up  without  any  semblance  of  divine 
worship.  A\''hen  a  blessing  comes  to  us, 
or  a  great  opportunity  or  a  deserved 
reward,  we  should  need  no  prompting 
to  remind  us  that  we  owe  Him  some 
kind  of  grateful  expression  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

This  is  the  more  important  when  we 
remember  that  children  are  about  us  in 
our  homes  and  their  impressionable 
minds  will  quickly  sense  a  religious 
environment  that  should  be  one  of  their 
best  and  most  abiding  influences  in 
Christian  character.  If  we  teach  a  small 
child  to  lisp  a  lovely  prayer  at  bedtime, 
we  have  done  something  very  good  and 
very  influential.  But  we  shall  have  done 
something  quite  as  valuable  if  we  sur- 
round him  with  so  tangible  an  atmos- 
phere of  reverence  and  praise  and 
thanksgiving  that  he  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  to  thank  God  in  specific 
instances. 

And  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
home  is  the  first  school  in  character- 
building.  If  a  home  fails  to  give  first 
lessons  in  character  to  a  child  before 
he  goes  out  to  play  and  to  begin  his 
first  lessons  in  some  school,  that  child 
will  be  handicapped,  and  time  and  price- 


less opportunities  will  have  been  wasted. 
We  must  give  God  place  in  our  homes, 
not  grudgingly  and  not  perfunctorily. 
We  set  terrible  limits  to  the  usefulness 
of  any  home  unless  we  see  to  it  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  inner  shrine  in 
that  home  where  all  can  come  un- 
ashamedly and  reverently  and  confident- 
ly to  Him  in  worship  and  devoted  praise. 
Our  homes  can  never  mean  to  us  what 
they  should  mean,  until  God  becomes 
as  real,  though  unseen,  as  any  piece  of 
furniture  there! 

He  belongs  also  in  that  extremely 
important  corner  where  we  find  all  of 
our  other  social  relationships  and  re- 
sponsibilities. It  was  no  accident  that 
Jesus  took  two  separate  Old  Testament 
commands  and  yoked  them  together  as 
they  should  be:  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  .  .  .  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  (Deuteronomy 
6:5;  Leviticus  19:18;  Luke  10:27) 
That  reminds  us  that  God  is  in  every 
corner   where   we  meet  our   neighbor ! 

We  expect,  of  course,  that  God  will 
be  with  us  in  our  worship.  But  we 
should  realize  that  He  is  wooing  us 
to  find  Him  in  moments  when  we  are 
not  thinking  of  worship.  It  would  great- 
ly enrich  our  spiritual  living  if  we 
could  only  understand  that  God  is 
near  us  at  every  moment — not  mere- 
ly when  we  kneel  or  bow  our  heads  in 
prayer,  but  in  the  moments  when  our 
thoughts  need  to  be  on  our  work,  our 
duties,  our  obligations  and  our  various 
pressing  loyalties.  He  belongs  in  every 
part  of  our  lives  ! 

This  will  vastly  enrich  our  sense  of 
loyalty  to  Him.  It  will  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate Him  more  and  to  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  more. 

Verily,  we  meet  Him  in  all  the  cor- 
ners of  life! 


%Mc*7a/4t 


Bi^  (lal^eni  QaA^2a/i  lmti^£^ 


FOR   THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

TRIBUTARIES  TO   FAITH 

1.  Is  it  a  good  beginning  of  a  Christian  faith  zvhen  we  learn  to  stand  in  awe  of 
God?   (Psalm  33:8) 

2.  Is  worship  essential  to  a  strong  religious  faith?  (Psalm  95  :6) 

3.  How  essential  is  prayer?  (Luke  18:1;  Acts  6:4;  I  Thessalonians  5:17,  18) 

4.  Hoiv  are  good  works  related  to  faith?  (James  2:17,  18) 

5.  What  part  does  Christ  have  in  our  efforts  to  build  a  strong  Christian  faith?' 
(Hebrews  12:2) 


•  Resource  material: 

A  man  who  lacks  a  vital  religious 
faith  is  missing  something  that  can  en- 
rich and  strengthen  his  life  beyond  his 
ability  to  estimate.  But  faith  is  some- 
thing that  must  grow  gradually ;  it  may 
come  from  very  small  beginnings.  It 
is  something  to  tend  and  nurture  un- 
til it  grows  vital  and  strong. 

Or  we  might  say  that  it  is  a  great 
river  that  is  fed  by  smaller  streams 
that  grow  from  tiny  beginnings.  Per- 
haps you  have  ridden  along  the  wide 
marshes  where  some  river  widens  to 
meet  the  ocean,  and  you  have  seen  the 
numerous  tributaries  that  bring  their 
precious  silt  to  enrich  the  lush  grasses 
and  then  flow  into  the  widening  waters 
of  the  great  river  that  slips  at  last  be- 
yond the  horizon  to  lose  itself  in  the 
vast  ocean.  Have  you  never  thought 
that  faith  grows  larger  and  stronger 
from    its    own    tributaries? 

What  are  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
faith  ? 

Surely  awe  is  such  a  tributary.  How 
can  a  thinking  man  stand  under  a  star- 
lit sky,  trying  to  comprehend  the  mighty 


vistas  of  the  universe,  without  stand- 
ing in  silent  awe  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible power  of  the  Creator  and  the 
majesty  that  befits  His  rulership  of  all 
things?  Who  are  we  to  try  to  com- 
prehend the  vastness  of  it  all?  How 
can  we  ever  hope  to  fathom  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  that  contrived  it 
and  operates  it  and  stands  guard  over 
it  and  over  His  children?  Until  a  man 
can  explain  electricity  and  make 
chromosomes  and  construct  a  human 
eye  in  his  laboratory  or  explain  away 
the  uncanny  precision  of  movement  of 
astronomical  bodies,  he  need  not  ex- 
pect me  to  be  impressed  if  he  tells 
me  solemnly  that  he  cannot  believe  in 
God.  A  child  who  cannot  do  simple 
arithmetic  cannot  tell  me  that  there  is 
no  truth  whatever  in  logarithms  and 
calculus.  But  if  a  man  has  found  his 
way  around  among  theorems  and  mathe- 
matical tables  and  has  found  them  safe 
and  dependable  things  on  which  to 
lean,  shall  not  such  a  man,  because  he 
is  impressed  with  the  vastness  and  the 
dependability    of    divinely    created    cer- 
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tainties,  reach  out  tentacles  of  faith  as 
a  plant  reaches  out  for  the  sunlight? 

And  revelation  is  certainly  a  tribu- 
tary to  faith.  Or  would  you  say  that 
revelation  comes  before  awe  and  pro- 
duces awe?  God  reveals  Himself;  there- 
fore we  believe  in  Him.  He  may  speak 
in  a  bush  that  burns  and  is  not  consumed, 
or  He  may  speak  out  of  a  human  life 
that  is  aflame  for  righteousness  and 
justice  and  bears  luscious  and  enliven- 
ing fruit  that  no  flame  can  consume ! 

Such  a  man  caught  fire  for  God 
some  years  ago  in  faraway  India  where 
he  had  gone  as  a  missionary.  He  faced 
what  threatened  to  be  the  breaking- 
point  in  a  body  where  nervous  reserves 
seemed  to  be  about  burned  out.  And 
then  he  went  to  God  in  prayer  and 
took  fire  in  some  wonderful  way  and 
the  strange  flame  leaped  up  within  his 
exhausted  body  and  his  taut  nerves 
until  it  warmed  him  and  rekindled  his 
physical  and  spiritual  powers.  And  it 
kindled  also  the  low-burning  embers 
in  a  multitude  of  other  spirits.  And  he 
was  not  consumed,  nor  were  they! 
That  flame  which  kindled  other  flames 
was  a  revelation  of  the  power  of  God. 
It  brought  faith  to  birth  in  countless 
lives.  Or,  if  we  return  to  our  first 
figure  of  speech,  that  revelation  was  a 
rich  tributary  to  faith  and  it  helped  to 
make  countless  lives  more  fertile  as  it 
swept  on  to  the  vast  seas  of  God. 

Of  course  prayer  is  such  a  tributary. 
No  man  can  ever  measure  the  rich  silt 
it  deposits  in  our  arid  lives.  Without  it 
we  should  be  desert  places,  arid  and 
acrid  and  infertile.  If  we  know  what 
is  good  for  us,  we  shall  seek  out  God 
in  prayer  when  the  way  is  darkest  and 
bitterest  and  most  frightening.  If  we 
have  not  prayer  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  sink  toward  the  clod.  God 
made  its  not  to  face  clodward  but  God- 
ward! 


Good  works — ^kindly,  helpful  service — 
can  be  a  rich  tributary  to  faith.  We 
know  well  enough  that  faith  should  re- 
sult in  good  works,  but  is  it  not  also 
true  that  good  works  should  help  us 
along  the  way  to  faith?  If  we  perform 
kindly  deeds  of  helpfulness  for  some 
person  or  cause,  shall  we  not  thereby 
experience  a  deeper  devotion  to  that 
person  or  that  cause?  If  we  come  to 
love  someone  or  some  cause  for  which 
we  worked,  shall  not  that  love  help  us 
to  have  faith  in  what  we  have  loved? 

Shall  we  not  say  that  faith  grows 
with  use,  just  as  the  tributaries  that 
flow  through  the  rich  marshes  to  the 
river  are  steadily  widening  as  they 
flow?  The  use  of  faith  itself  will  con- 
stantly widen  and  deepen  and  enrich 
our  faith.  The  widening  stream  will  de- 
posit more  and  more  silt  and  the  tall 
grasses  along  the  way  will  reach  higher 
and  higher  toward  the  beckoning  sun. 
But  the  stream  will  grow,  as  the  tribu- 
tary grew,  with  every  onrushing  drop 
of  water  that  sends  it  along  its  spar- 
kling way  to  the  open  seas  of  God. 

Finally,  you  and  I  shall  be  quick  to 
bear  testimony  that  Christ  is  in  one 
sense  the  greatest  tributary  to  our  faith 
in  God.  One  day  He  said  words  that 
must  have  been  startling  to  Philip  and 
the  others  who  were  grouped  about 
Him:  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father."  (John  14:9)  Jesus  shone 
like  a  bright  light  in  the  darkness.  In 
that  shining,  men  found  direction  and 
sureness  in  their  search  after  the  Fa- 
ther concerning  whom  Jesus  spoke  so 
revealingly.  Or  take  that  other  word 
of  His :  "I  and  the  Father  are  one." 
(John  10:30.)  He  was  not  a  mere 
tributary;  He  was  already  a  part  of 
that  vast  stream  toward  which  all  the 
tributaries  of  faith  run  swiftly,  bear- 
ing richness  of  soil  and  precious  cargo. 
Let's  use  the  tributaries  to  faith! 


^OfUclaiki 


Bi^  R&ient  Ga4f£in.  ludiie/i 


FOR     THE     FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

OUR  SURE  RELIANCE  ON   COD 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  should  our  reliance  on  God  begin  with  our  devout  zvorship  of  Ilimf 
(Psalm  25:1) 

2.  Is  there  any  limit  to  His  help?   (Joshua  1:5;  Psalm  46:1;  Hebrews  13:5) 

3.  Don't  we  fail  many  times  because  we  rely  on  other  help  than  God's?    (II 
Chronicles  16:9;  32:7,  8) 

4.  Should  we  look  to  God  for  wisdom  as  well  as  for  power?  (James  1 :5) 

5.  Why  is  faith  necessary  when  we  look  to  God  for  help?    (Mark   11:22-24; 
James  1 :5-7) 


©   Resource  material: 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  us  to  feel 
we  can  always  count  on  God's  help? 
In  moments  when  it  seemed  to  you  that 
nobody  else  could  help  you  enough, 
haven't  you  discovered  a  strange  sense 
of  calm  and  adequacy  in  believing  that 
God  was  at  your  side  and  ready  and 
able  to  help  you?  That  faith  is  price- 
less. We  should  use  it  in  every  mo- 
ment of  need.  Our  need  for  God  is  felt 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  and  under 
different  stresses,  but  we  can  be  sure 
that  no  hour  of  darkness  or  trial  can 
ever  overtake  us  that  will  be  too  severe 
a  test  of  His  power  and  His  love  for 
us. 

Discouragement  is  perhaps  one  of 
our  commonest  ills.  We  wanted  some- 
thing but  it  did  not  come  our  way.  We 
tried  hard  to  do  something  but  didn't 
quite  make  the  grade.  We  tried  to  be 
something  better  than  we  were,  and 
we  found  we  had  to  stop  just  short  of 
the  goal.  We  felt  we  were  trying  to 
give  everything  we  had  to  some  great 


cause,  and  then  we  felt  we  had  not 
quite  succeeded.  Or  perhaps  we  felt 
all  of  the  fault  lay  elsewhere  than  on 
our  own  doorstep.  And  so  discourage- 
ment gripped  us  and  tried  to  weight  us 
down.  It  was  then  that  we  knew  all 
too  well  what  a  wise  man  long  ago 
must  have  meant  when  he  said,  "Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  (Pro- 
verbs 13:12).  Or  we  might  say  that 
discouragement  is  having  the  heart 
taken  out  of  one.  And  that's  bad! 

But  it  isn't  as  deadly  as  it  sounds ! 
A  real  man  can  usually  do  something 
about  it,  with  God's  help.  Alfred 
Tennyson's  first  manuscripts  reaped  a 
harvest  of  cutting  criticisms.  But  he 
kept  right  on  and  became  poet  laureate 
of  England.  If  he  had  written  nothing 
else  besides  "Crossing  the  Bar"  he 
would  deserve  to  stand  among  the 
great  spirits  of  literature.  When  some- 
one remarked  to  him  once  how  simple 
that  poem  seemed  to  be,  and  inferred 
how   easy   it   must  have  been  to  write 
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it,  the  great  poet  told  how  many  times 
he  had  written  and  rewritten  it  before 
he  gave  it  wings  for  many  who  have 
■had  the  heart  taken  out  of  them ! 

Disraeli  made  a  dismal  failure  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  he  saw  to  it  that  he  became  Prime 
Minister  of  His  Majesty's  government! 

One  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  the 
world  today  still  remembers  how  his 
mind  seemed  to  go  blank  when  he  stood 
up  to  preach  his  first  sermon  years 
ago  in  Baltimore.  A  girl  in  the  audience 
giggled.  That  did  it!  Something  leaped 
into  flame  within  that  young  preacher, 
and  he  and  God  got  through  that  ser- 
mon !  Then  there  were  countless  other 
sermons,  as  he  learned  to  rely  upon 
the  power  of  God.  Perhaps  no  other 
Christian  ambassador  has  swayed  so 
many  people  as  he,  in  a  world-wide 
crusade  in  our  time  for  his  Master. 

Can  you  imagine  the  discourage- 
ment of  Rudyard  Kipling  when  a  Cali- 
fornia newpaper  editor  denied  the 
young  man  a  reporter's  job  and  made 
sport  of  his  name?  But  that  didn't 
keep  Kipling  from  going  on  and  on. 
You  might  even  prophesy  that  his  great 
poem,  "Recessional,"  may  yet  outlast 
the  British  Empire  that  inspired  it !  I 
don't  know  the  name  of  the  brash  editor 
who  laughed  at  him.  Do  you? 

Discouraged?  What  of  it?  God  is 
still  around !  And  He  loves  you !  And 
wants  to  help  you!   Why  not  let  Him? 

We  can  rely  upon  God,  you  see,  for 
help.  It  may  not  always  come  in  the 
way  we  think  it  should.  We  are  not 
mature,  you  and  I,  until  we  have  dis- 
covered that  our  way  is  not  always 
best,  even  for  ourselves.  And  His  help 
may  not  come  as  soon  as  we  think 
it  should.  Our  help  may  not  be  as 
generous  as  we  feel  sure  it  ought  to  be. 
But  we  are  of  God's  great  family,  and 
He  doesn't  forget  the  least  of  us. 


Let's  not  forget  that  God's  help  comes 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  just  be- 
cause it  is  His  help.  He  can  never  be 
content  with  giving  us  bread,  or  the 
strength  and  the  intelligence  by  which 
we  earn  bread.  He  gives  us  courage  for 
the  dark,  companionship  when  we  are 
lonely,  rest  and  refreshment  and  re- 
newal when  we  have  grown  weary. 
He  gives  us  inspiration  when  the  sky 
is  starless  and  we  are  fagged  and  dull 
and  unseeing.  He  is  at  our  elbow  when 
ceiling  is  zero,  and  we  can  fly  only  by 
the  instruments  of  faith.  And  when  all 
the  forces  of  evil  have  cut  loose  with 
such  a  barrage  that  we  doubt  if  we  can 
ever  come  through  it  unscathed,  we 
can  be  certain  of  one  thing:  God  is 
there.  And  He  is  on  our  side  if  we 
want  Him — else  He  wouldn't  he  God! 

A  young  preacher  stood  up  to  preach. 
He  had  but  shortly  before  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  of  these  United 
States.  He  had  been  a  chaplain,  but  his 
home  had  been  broken  in  his  absence. 
His  face  and  his  bearing  bore  evidence 
of  the  disillusionment  and  despair  that 
time  was  mercifully  erasing.  And  what 
do  you  think  his  text  was?  You  might 
never  have  guessed  it:  "I  had  fainted, 
unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing"  (Psalm  27:13) 

He  had  come  out  of  battles  and  had 
battled  in  his  own  spirit  against  despair 
and  defeat.  And  he  found  the  beacon  of 
hope  was  still  shining,  because  he  re- 
lied on  God. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  he  spoke 
of  the  verse  that  followed  that,  but  I 
set  it  down  here  for  you.  You  may  need 
it  tomorrow  if  you  don't  today : 

"Wait  on  the  Lord :  be  of  good  cour- 
age, and  He  shall  strengthen  thine 
heart:  zvait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

He  will  not  let  you  wait  in  vain ! 


^Ofiic^alki 


Bif,  l^oli^  Gadpan.  ludi^^^ 


FOR      THE       FIFTH       WEEK      OF      THE       MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

LETS   BE   PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANS! 

•  Questions   and  Scripture   references: 

1.  What  blistering  word  of  Jesus  should  remind  us  to  go  beyond  credal  professions 
and  put  into  actual  practice  what  He  taught?  (Luke  6  :.46) 

2.  In  what  graphic  way  did  Jesus  show  us  the  difference  that  we  should  find  in 
our  own  character  if  we  actually  do  the  things  He  taught?  (Luke  6:47-49) 

3.  Why  did  Jesus  lay  such  stress  on  forgiveness?  (Matthew  5  :23,  24 ;  6  :12 ;  18  :21, 
22;  Mark  11:25) 

4.  What  is  the  importance  of  forbearance  and  kindliness?  (Ephesians  4:1-3;  31, 
32;  I  Thessalonians  5:11-15) 

5.  Why  is  such  tremendous  stress  placed  upon  Christian  love?  (Matthew  5  :43-48; 
John  13:34,  35;  I  Corinthians  13;  Romans  13:8-10;  I  John  4:7-11,  18) 


•   Resource  material: 

Why  do  we  dislike  hypocrites?  Isn't 
it  because  they  profess  to  believe  in 
Christ  but  actually  do  not  practice 
what  .their  profession  demands  that  they 
do?  Isn't  the  difference  between  pro- 
fession and  practice  too  great  for  the 
average  Christian?  It  is  much  easier  to 
say  that  we  believe  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  than  it  is  to  carry  them  out  in 
our  actual  living  each  day. 

Do  you  remember  how  Jesus  scored 
such  failure  in  Christian  living?  Let's 
look  again  at  those  blistering  words 
that  should  shame  us  when  we  need  to 
face  them :  "And  zvhy  call  ye  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say?" 

That  was  saying,  in  unmistakable 
words,  that  the  practice  of  Christianity 
is  of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
public  proclamation  of  our  disciple- 
ship,  fine  as  that  is.  We  want  to  make 
Christians.   But  if  our  churches  are  to 


be  cluttered  up  with  people  who  only 
say  they  believe  in  Christianity  but 
fail  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  perco- 
lated from  their  head  to  their  hearts 
and  their  heels  and  their  hands,  then 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith  will 
be  blocked  from  within  for  many  sterile 
years. 

We  must  be  practical  Christians, 
practicing  Christianity  in  our  daily 
problems  and  in  our  daily  work.  Noth- 
ing short  of  that  is  good  enough  for 
the  Risen  Christ  who  rules  our  lives. 
If  ever  we  doubt  this,  we  should  have 
a  sobering  session  with  those  words. 

If  you  get  pneumonia  or  diphtheria 
or  break  a  leg,  you  call  in  a  practicing 
physician,  not  a  professor  of  pharmacy 
who  never  made  a  bedside  diagnosis  or 
set  a  bone  in  all  his  life.  He  may  know 
the  pharmacopoeia  backwards  and  for- 
wards   and   backwards    again,    but   you 
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want  someone  who  knows  fever  when 
he  sees  it  and  can  deal  with  the  under- 
lying causes  of  it  and  not  merely  feed 
you  pills  and  sugared  water. 

The  practice  of  Christianity  has  its 
own  rigorous  disciplines.  It  prescribes 
forgiveness  when  anything  but  for- 
giveness is  what  we  would  prefer.  It 
bids  us  love  our  enemies  when  anybody 
knows  it  is  easier  to  hate  them.  It 
calls  for  service.  It  hangs  up  on  our 
walls  of  memory  a  haunting  picture 
of  a  pale  widow  who  cast  all  her  liv- 
ing into  the  temple  treasury,  and  in 
the  background  are  the  bewhiskered 
faces  of  the  town's  richest  who  had 
only  sneers  and  smugness  as  they 
watched  her  tiny  gift  of  one  small  coin 
and  heard  the  Master's  strange  praise 
of  her  generosity. 

Then  our  eyes  turn  to  twin  pictures, 
sketched  with  hurried  but  deft  strokes 
by  the  Master  Himself.  One  is  a  house, 
beautiful  and  strong,  standing  firmly 
on  a  solid  foundation  that  seems  to  be 
etched  with  special  care.  Against  that 
house  the  slanting  rains  are  driving  and 
you  can  almost  hear  the  thunder  and 
the  lightnings  back  of  the  torrential 
rains.  But  you  cannot  doubt  that  the 
house  will  be  there  when  the  storm  has 
done  its  worst.  For  the  strong  founda- 
tion is  beneath  the  house. 

But  the  other  picture  is  different. 
The  house  was  designed  to  be  as 
beautiful  except  for  the  foundation. 
There  is  no  beauty  about  that  founda- 
tion. It  is  insubstantial,  shabby,  shod- 
dy; it  has  been  hurriedly  built  upon 
sands  that  seem  to  shift  before  your 
eyes.  The  same  slanting  rains  are 
there,   driving  hard  against  the  beauty 


of  a  house  that  you  know  can  never 
stand  against  the  lightnings  and  the 
torrential  rains  and  the  fierce  winds. 
Your  eyes  turn  back  to  the  beauty  and 
the  dignity  of  the  house  that  was  built 
to  withstand  the  storms,  because  it  was 
foundationed. 

Listen :    the    Artist    Himself    speaks : 

"Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  who 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock;  And  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was 
founded  on  a  rock."  (Matthew  7:24, 
25) 

His  description  of  the  other  house  is 
exactly  what  you  expect.  It  goes  down 
in  tragic,  ignominious  and  utter  ruin, 
because  the  builder  and  would-be  oc- 
cupant of  the  house  had  no  more  sense 
than  to  try  to  foundation  it  upon  ma- 
terial that  could  never  be  a  foundation 
— shifting  sands. 

No  Christian  who  is  worthy  of  that 
name  can  ever  ignore  the  ringing  chal- 
lenge of  Jesus  to  any  man  who  would 
set  out  on  the  long  and  difficult  march 
Godward.    Listen : 

"And  he  said  to  them  all,  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me."   (Luke  9:23) 

There  are  three  hard  things  there: 
self-denial,  daily  cross-bearing,  and 
following  Christ.  Those  are  rigorous 
matters  of  faith  and  practice.  They 
will  challenge  the  best  that  is  in  us; 
they  merit  our  highest  and  utmost. 

Surely  we  do  not  dare  to  do  less — 
for  Him! 


A  young  girl  was  asked,  "Whose  preaching  brought  you  to  Christ.?" 
"It  wasn't  anybody's  preaching;  it  was  Aunt  Mary's  practicing,"  she  replied. 

— Christian  Digest 


-A  Z  You  Were!" 


JESTING 

Truly,  "a  merry  heart  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine";  but  in  the  military 
service  fun  at  another's  expense,  fun 
which  causes  embarrassment  and  humili- 
ation and  anger  on  the  part  of  another, 
may  be  destructive  of  morale  and  that 
oneness  of  spirit  so  essential  to  success- 
ful teamwork. 

By  and  large,  the  man  who  is  always 
playing  jokes  on  others,  having  fun  at 
the  expense  of  others,  may  rapidly  build 
up  sentiment  against  himself.  The  man 
upon  whom  the  joke  is  played  may  be 
a  good  sport  and  conceal  his  feelings, 
but  he  doesn't  forget,  and  sooner  or  later, 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity,  he 
will  get  even,  if  not  more  than  even.  The 
man  who  amuses  himself  by  playing 
jokes  on  others  is  usually  the  one  who 
"can't  take  it"  when  the  joke  is  played 
on  him. 

If  it  is  the  custom  to  play  pranks  on 
newcomers,  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  a 
sort  of  an  initiation  for  a  freshman  in 
college  or  a  plebe  in  a  military  academy, 
the  initiate  expects  that  fun  will  be 
enjoyed  at  his  expense  and  he  plays  his 
part  in  the  spirit  of  an  actor  who  has  a 
certain  role  to  perform.  But  in  the 
public  schools  and  other  schools  where 
hazing,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  is  not 
tolerated,  or  in  the  military  service 
where  recruits  are  being  received,  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  all,  including  the 
service,  that  the  newcomers  be  free  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  environ- 
ment as  quickly,  easily,  and  as  pleasantly 


"Am  I  cUrer!  This  Htllt  old  snake  v'tll  mekt^  him  j 
his  pants'." 


as  possible.  There  are  of  course  persons 
who  for  good  reasons  need  to  be  "taken 
down  a  peg  or  two,"  and  a  harmless 
prank  played  on  them  may  constitute  a 
necessary  part  of  their  training. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  fun  may 
be  enjoyed  by  all  without  hurting  any- 
body, and  that's  the  kind  desired.  Humor 
has  its  important  place  and  "doeth  good 
like  a  medicine." 

Let  us  have  more  of  good  humor — 
good  cheer — in  our  religious  work.  The 
Heavenly  Father  wants  His  children  to 
be  happy.  He  has  given  them  a  sense  of 
humor  and  He  wants  them  to  use  it.  His 
Holy  Word  prescribes  it  as  a  tonic. 
Our  Saviour  participated  in  an  occasion 
of  great  festivity — a  marriage  feast.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  people 
who  sing  most  and  are  most  happy  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  Christianity ; 
and  one  would  expect  this,  for  Christian- 
ity brings  right  relationships  between 
men,  and  between  men  and  God.  It  brings 
good  cheer.  The  Christian  soldier  is  a 
man  of  good  cheer,  and  he  does  his  part 
to  change  frowns  to  smiles. 

BY   CHAPLAIN    ALVA    J.    BRASTED 
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Pen  Friends 

I  used  to  get  a  copy  of  Link  from 
my  chaplain  quite  often  while  in  the 
service.  Since  leaving  Japan  and  the 
service  I  am  now  in  the  Bronx  Veterans 
Hospital.  I  have  lost  track  of  all  my 
old  buddies  in  Christ  from  Yokohama 
and  Tokyo.  I  would  like  some  infor- 
mation on  the  following  organizations  : 

The  G.  I.  Gospel  Hour — Chaplain 
Hixson. 

The  Youth  for  Christ. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  League 
— Yokohama   chapel. 

Maybe  if  you  printed  my  address  in 
The  Link  your  readers  might  answer 
if  th^y  have  any  information. 

George  D.    Trover 
130  W.  Kingsb'ridge  Rd. 
Bronx    Veterans    Hospital 
New  York 


I'm  sure  you  think  it's  a  little  strange 
what  I'm  going  to  write,  but  I'm  just 
trying  to  find  an  American  boy  who 
would  like  to  go  in  correspondence 
with  me. 

I  am  a  young  German  boy  and  was 
born  on  July  4,  1931.  I'm  about  six 
feet  high,  my  net  weight  is  about  120 
pounds.  My  hair  is  brown  and  my  eyes 
are  grey-green.  I  think  this  will  give 
you  an  idea  what  I  look  like. 
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I'm  going  to  the  Dahlem  High  School 
here  in  Berlin.  I  also  live  in  the  U.  S. 
sector. 

My  special  interests  are  in: 

Drawing      Architecture     (interior 
Painting  and  exterior) 

— and  in  the  sport  way : 


Ice  skating 
Running 


Skiing 
Riding. 


I  am  a  reader  of  The  Link,  and  so 
I  think  you  will  have  no  doubts  where- 
from  I  got  your  address.  I  also  attend 
the  services  in  the  OMGUS  Service 
Chapel  here  in  Berlin. 

Gunther   Reuer 

8  Ladenbergst 

Berlin,    Dahlem,    Germany 


I  am  a  Japanese  philatelist,  and  I  go 
to  medical  school.  .  I  have  not  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  so  I  wish  to  have 
an  American  philatelist  as  my  friend. 
And  I  ask  you  the  following  things. 

Please  send  me  the  address  of  a  few 
philatelists.  If  you  can,  please  send  me 
your  magazine  The  Link  and  Ameri- 
can commemorative  postage  stamps.  I 
ask  you  too  much  to  do  so. 

Please  give  my  regards  to  your 
friends. 

Masakazu    Yokouchi 
629   Koikemachi 
Alatsjimoto,     Nagano,     Japan 


Number  8 


BATTING  THE  BREEZE 
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Fan   Mail 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  treasure 
The  Link  as  a  fine  magazine  for  Chris- 
tian young  fellowship. 

I  had  the  chance  to  get  the  last  three 
numbers  of  it  and  am  looking  forward 
for  the  next  issue  with  its  fine  spirit. 

I  have  found  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  thoughts  in  The  Link  to  make  us 
think  and  live  for  Christ  in  our  every- 
day life. 

I  wish  to  give  the  Links  which  I 
have  read  to  my  friends  and  am  sure 
they  will  enjoy  the  magazine  as  much 
as  I  have. 


Gerd  L.  Froede 

1    Altkanxler   Strasse 

Berlin,  Zehlendorf,  Germany 


News   of  SMCL   Units 

The  officers  of  the  Ashiya  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  held  a  meet- 
ing recently  and  have  gathered  the 
necessary  information  for  the  report 
to   be   sent   in   monthly   to   your   office. 

The  average  weekly  attendance  is 
increasing  rapidly.  We  have  a  business 
meeting  on  Monday  evening,  two  Bible 
classes  each  week,  and  choir  practice 
on  Thursday  evening.  The  League 
members  participate  regularly  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  are  often  given  per- 
mission to  conduct  the  Sunday  evening 
service.  All  of  us  enjoy  it  because  it 
gives  us  experience  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  future.  The  chaplain  never 
finds  it  difficult  to  locate  a  volunteer 
to  assist  with  the  church  services. 

There  was  an  election  of  new  officers 
the  second  of  March  and  new  commit- 
tees were  organized — the  publicity,  the 
social,  and  the  tract  committees.  Much 
is  being  done  in  publicizing  the  League 
to  the  personnel  on  this  base.  Tracts 
are   distributed  to   the  day   rooms    and 


to  other  places.   Some  of  the  members 
are    active    in    assisting    in    missionary 
work  and  many  tracts   are  passed  out 
to  the  Japanese  people. 

A  social  is  held  on  Saturdays  and 
some  holidays.  Parties  are  sometimes 
held,  picnics  are  planned,  etc.  There 
are  many  scenic  localities  for  picnics 
and  the  like.  Adequate  transportation 
is  available  also.  The  League  is  very 
active  in  Christian  fellowship  of  this 
nature. 

Everything  is  working  out  wonder- 
fully well  and  we  fully  realize  that  God 
is  allowing  us  all  of  these  benefits. 
Everyone  in  the  League  is  working 
hard  toward  increasing  church  mem- 
bership, personal  soul-winning,  etc. 
The  members  are  endeavoring  to  let 
everyone  know  that  the  League  is  a 
good,  worth-while  organization — one 
that  anyone  should  be  proud  to  be  con- 
nected with.  Much  is  being  done  and 
more  will  be  done. 

We  would  appreciate  any  advice  on 
improvement  of  this  branch  of  the 
Ashiya  Service  Men's  Christian  League. 

L.   J.   Miller,  President 

Ashiya  Service  Men's  Christian  League 

Ashiya  Air  Force  Base 

APO  929,  c/o  Postmaster, 

San  Francisco,  California 


Service  Men's  Christian  League  of  Itazuke  Air 
Base  in  Japan.  These  men,  according  to  their 
chaplain,  Winnett  E.  Siitterfield,  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Christian  -work  on  the  base  there. 
Not  only  are  they  present  at  every  chapel 
service,  but  they  also  sponsor  a  Sunday  school 
class,  Saturday  evening  Youth  for  Christ  serv- 
ices, and  Sunday  afternoon  sight-seeing  tours. 


Social  Worker:   "And  what  is  your 
name,  my  good  man?" 

Convict:  "999." 

Social  Worker:  "Oh,  but  that's  not 
your  real  name." 

Convict:    "Naw,   that's   only   me  pen 
name." 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 


Rear  Rank  Rudy:  "Waiter,  I'll  have 
some  of  this  here  Spumani  Fermacelli 
you  got  listed  under  the  desserts." 

Greasyapron:  "Sorry,  soldier,  but 
he's-a  the  boss." 

— The  Pointer 

n 

A  pretty  girl  visiting  her  aunt  down- 
town, was  given  her  aunt's  pay  check 
to  take  home. 

On  the  way  home  she  was  held  up. 

"Help !  Help !  I've  been  robbed !" 
she  screamed.  "He's  taken  my  aunt's 
pay." 

A  policeman  quieted  her  and  said, 
"Cut  out  the  pig  Latin  and  tell  me  what 
happened." 

—The  Dope  Sheet 
* 

Dentist:  "Sorry,  I'm  all  out  of  gas." 
Ex- Wax:  "Yipe!  Don't  tell  me  that 
dentists   pull   that  old  stuff,   too!" 

— Army  Times 

ft 

Give  a  woman  an  inch  and  she  thinks 
she's  a  ruler. 

— The  Seahag 
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"Some  of  the  best  cooks  in  the  world 
are  in  the  Navy." 

"Is  that  so?  What  are  they  doing?" 

— Exchange 

* 

Bill :  "Do  you  know  what  a  diner  is?" 
Will :  "Yes,  it's  a  chew-chew  car." 

— The  W at chman- Examiner 


A  drunk  barged  down  the  main 
street.  Crash !  He  ran  into  a  telephone 
pole  and  said,   "Eschuse  me,   sir." 

A  little  further  down  the  street  he 
collided  with  a  fire  plug.  He  replied, 
"Eschuse   me,    little  boy." 

Still  further  down  he  banged  his  head 
into  another  pole  and  fell  to  the  ground 
stunned   for   a  moment. 

Raising  his  head  on  one  elbow  he 
was  overheard  to  say :  "Well,  I  guess 
I'll  just  lay  here  'til  the  crowd  passes." 

—Mather  AFB  Wing  Tips 

Dick,  aged  three,  did  not  like  soap 
and  water.  "Surely  you  want  to  be  a 
clean  little  boy,  don't  you?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"Yes,"  he  tearfully  agreed,  "but  can't 
you  just  dust  me?" 

— Arkansas  Methodist 


Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 
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Advent   Christian    General    Conference   of 
America 

Baptist,  General 

Baptist,   National   Convention   of   America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Baptist,  North  American  General  Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,   Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian   Science 

Church  of  God 

Churches  of  Cod  in  North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and   Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 


Evangelical    United  Brethren 

Latter- Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal   2ion 

Methodist,  Colored 

Methodist,  Free 

Methodist,  Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness  Church 

Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian.   U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation   Army 

Seventh   Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United   Brethren    in   Christ 
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SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

BY  ANDREAS  BARD 

How  plaintive  are  the  voices  of  the  sea! 
Like  dreams  of  love  or  friends  of  long  ago 
The  restless  waves  that  wander  to  and  fro 
Arise  and  cease  to  be. 

How  varied  are  the  movements  of  the    sea! 
Like   moods  of  joy  and  sadness   in  the  heart 
Tides  ebb  and  flow  and  silently  depart 
To  shores  of  memory. 

How  mighty  is  the  music  of  the   sea! 
Above    the    clamor   of   discordant   Time 
Its    harmonies,    eternal    and    sublime, 
Are  God's  great  symphony. 
(Used  by  special  permission  of  the  author) 
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